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Good Teeth Are 
Woman’s Greatest 


Attraction 


The possession of beautiful eyes 
is entirely a gift of nature. 

The possession of good teeth is 
largely a matter of care. 

The ordinary brush cannot reach 
those parts of the teeth that it is — 
most necessary to keep clean. The 
tufted bristles and the curved handle 
of the Prophylactic Tooth Brush 
enable it to penetrate every crevice 
and depression. 

Prophylactic Tooth Brushes are —| 
made in a clean factory by clean 
people and sterilized before pack- 
ing. Each brush is packed in an 
individual yellow box to prevent 
handling. 


Tooth BRUSHES 


Three Sizes; Two Styles; Three Textures 

The texture of each brush is marked on each box--no need of handling bristles. The st les are: “* PRO- 
PHYLACTIC,” rigid handle, and “ PROPHYLACTIC SPECIAL,” new flexible handle. Three sizes: 
Adult’s 35c., Youth’s 25c., Child’s 25c. Three textures: Soft, Medium, ‘Hard, . 

Sold by druggists and dealers in toilet supplies everywhere. If your dealer does 
not sell the Prophylactic, we will deliver, postpaid, on receipt of price. Send for — ) 
literature on the teeth and their proper reservation, and 
telling all about Prophylactic Tooth, Hair, and Nail Brushes. 
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The testimony of Harry 
Orchard in the trial at 
Boisé of William D. Hay- 
wood, Secretary of the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners, who is charged with the 
murder of ex-Governor Steunenberg, 
furnishes probably the most remarkable 
story of murder and assassination to 
which an American jury has ever been 
called upon to listen. It appears almost 
beyond belief that in this age and coun- 
try conditions such as were described 
by the witness could exist. That men 
who occupied positions of leadership 
among their fellows, and enjoyed the 
confidence and respect of a large num- 
ber of law-abiding American working- 
men, could surround themselves with a 
band of assassins paid to kill those who 
opposed their rule seems _ incredible. 
Yet that is what the officers of the West- 
ern Federation of Miners have done for 
years, if we are to believe this witness, 


A Professional 
Assassin 


Price $3 a eis 


10 cents a copy 


who admits that he was himself one of 
the hired murderers. With every appear- 
ance of exactness and truthfulness, and 
in the most cold-blooded and callous way, 
Orchard told of trafficking in human 
life-at a stipulated price for each victim. 
Nineteen human lives were destroyed 
by his own hands, according to -his 
admissions on the witness-stand, ‘and 
he asserted that he was but one of a 
number who were engaged in the same 
villainous work. The summary below 
of Orchard’s testimony last week comes 
to The Outlook by telegraph despatch 
from its special correspondent at Boisé, 
Mr. Luke Grant, who at a later date 
will describe this exceedingly dramatic 
and immensely significant trial in spe- 
cial articles in The Outlook, the readers 
of which will remember Mr. Grant’s 
article entitled Moyer-Haywood 
Trial” in the issue for April 6 last; it 
may be added that a re-reading of this 
article will be found informative by all 
who wish to understand the origin of 
these cases and the history of the labor 
war in Colorado and Idaho, out of which 
these acts of violence grew. 


(rchard’s hands pulled the 
wire which fired the fatal 
explosion under the railway 
station at Independence, which resulted 
in the death of fourteen men. It was 
he who hurled the bomb in the shaft of 
the Vindicator mine which killed two 
men. In cold blood he shot down a 
detective in Denver, on the street, after 
dogging his victim for two miles. He 
planted a bomb in a vacant Jot for Jus- 
tice Gabbert, but missed his intended 
victim, and killed another whose life he 
did not seek. In relating the story of 
that murder, Orchard said that the de- 
fendant Haywood made the remark: “It 
is too bad you missed Gabbert and 


killed an: innocent man.” Pettibone, 
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another of the defendants in the crim- 
inal conspiracy, remarked that it was 
“hard luck.” The last chapter in 
the career of this admitted assassin 
was the killing of ex-Governor Steunen- 
burg by means of a bomb attached to 
his gate. Until that crime Orchard had 
escaped arrest. All the time that his 
criminal career lasted he lived, he says, 
on the funds of the organization and 
was in the confidence of the officers. 
They complimented him when he suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing his murderous 
work, and they consoled him when he 
failed. They urged him on, after set- 
ting out the work for him to do. 
under the instructions of. the officers ‘ot 
the organization that he made three 
attempts to assassinate ex-Governor Pea- 
body, of Colorado. On each occasion 
his intended victim was saved by a 
mere chance. It was on the orders’ of 
Moyer, Haywood, and Pettibone that 
he watched the house of Sherman Bell, 
in Denver, looking for an opportunity to 
shoot him through a window. It was by 
their direction that he planted a bomb 
at Justice Goddard’s gate, which was 
discovered before it accomplished: its 
mission of death. They sent him from 


Denver to Idaho under orders to kill’ 


Governor Steunenberg, while Haywood 
made the remark that if he succeeded, and 
then went to Paterson, New Jersey, and 
wrote a few letters to mine-owners calling 
their attention to the murder and warn- 
ing them that their turn would come 
next, it would have a good effect. Hay- 
wood said that would be almost as good 
as killing them, because then they would 
be living in constant dread and would 
be afraid to oppose the union rule. All 
this was in substance the story told by 
Orchard on the witness-stand, but the 
amount of credence to be given it is 
something the jury has not yet deter- 
mined. It has been shown on cross- 
examination that the witness is a biga- 
mist; that he has been a hard drinker 
and an inveterate gambler all the time 
he has lived in the West; that he was 
in the pay of detectives for a railway in 
Colorado when he first met the defend- 
ants ; that he first suggested the idea 
of blowing up the Vindicator mine; 
that he was an ore thief while he worked 
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in the mines; and that he tried to sell 
intelligence to the State authorities or the 
mine-owners or both while he was, as he 
claims, the paid assassin of the unions. 
Other black spots in his career have 
been brought to light which have a 
tendency to discredit him as a witness. 
One thing is certain: the crimes he has 
described were committed in the manner 
he has outlined, and he furnished a 
mass of minute details that it would 
appear impossible to supply unless his 
story is true. The jury, which is sworn 
to weigh the evidence and do even justice . 
between the State and the defendant, is 
an intelligent and representative one. 
With one exception, the twelve men of 
the jury are men over fifty years of age. 
Nine of them are American born, two 
were born in Scotland, and. one in Can- 
ada. All are men who know what it: 
means to meet obstacles and overcome 
them. They have all been farmers in 
Idaho or other sections of the West, ancl 
have been described as of the class of em- 
pire-builders who have transformed the 
arid desert with its wastes of sage-brush 
into fertile farms and blooming orchards. 
They know little of labor unions, and 
they do not believe in a class struggle. 
Haywood’s counsel appear satisfied 
with the jury, but pointed out that 
out of between two and three hundred 
men summoned for jury service only 
three or four were labor union men. 
There can hardly be a doubt that the 
jury will return a verdict in accordance 
with the evidence, and those who are 
inclined to condemn one side or the 
other in this trial may well await that 
verdict before passing judgment. 


Unfortunately, the 
term “industrial 
education”  sug- 
gests to a large number of people in 
this country the idea that it is some 
kind of a system for making lazy peo- 
ple work, or for training those who are 
poor in pocket and slow of brain to 
do the “ menial” things of life so as to 
provide time in which the graduates of 
institutes of “‘ higher education ” can do 
the thinking of the country. There is, 
it is true, some ground for this misappre- 
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hension, because industrial education as 
it is understood to-day in Germany has 
been most largely applied in this coun- 
try to those schools which are engaged 
in training men and women to become 
efficiently self-supporting in various 
trades, such as carpentry, steam-fitting, 
bricklaying, dressmaking, millinery, ma- 
chine sewing, and the like. President 
Roosevelt, in his recent Western trip, 
made an address at the State Agricul- 
tural College at Lansing, Michigan, a 
large part of which was devoted to a 
consideration of the need in this country 
of industrial education, and to a correc- 
tion of false notions about it. He made 
light of the fear of pauper labor, against 
whose compctition it is so often alleged 
that the American workingman needs 
protection. What we have to fear, espe- 
cially when we contend for our share of 
the world’s markets, “ is the competition 
of the highly skilled workingman of 
the countries of greatest industrial effi- 
ciency.” 


We have been fond, as a nation, of speak- 
ing of the dignity of labor, meaning thereby 
manual labor. Personally, I don’t think that 
we begin to understand what a high place 
nell labor should take; and it never can 
take this high place unless it offers scope for 
the best type of man. We have tended to 
regard education as a matter of the head 
only, and the result is that a great many of 
our people, themselves the sons of men who 
worked with their hands, seem to think that 
they rise in the world if they get into a 
position where they do no hard manual work 
whatever; where their hands will grow soft 
and their working clothes will be kept clean. 
Such a conception is both false and mis- 
chievous. There are, of course, kinds of 
labor where the work must be purely mental, 
and there are other kinds of labor where 
under existing conditions, very little demand 
indeed is made upon the mind, though I 
am glad to say that I think the proportion of 
men engaged in this kind of work is dimin- 
ishing. But in any healthy community, in 
any community with the great solid qualities 
which alone make a really great nation, the 
bulk of the people should do work which 
makes demands upon both the body and the 
mind. Progress cannot permanently con- 
sist in the abandonment of physical labor, 
but in the development of physical labor so 
that it shall represent more and more the 
work of the trained mind in the trained 


body. 

It is quite true that a boy must be 
trained to think well before he can act 
well, But thinking that is not followed 
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by some form of definite action becomes 
merely a form of amusement. Philo- 
sophical speculation, literary analysis, 
art criticism, are important, but they are 
a means to, not an end of, education. 
Those teachers who are endeavoring to 
carry on, in conjunction with that book- 
learning which Matthew Arnold calls 
knowing the best that has been said and 
thought in the world, the development 
of skill in some sort of handicraft, are 
exerting an educational influence in the 
country that is greatly needed. 


Two men, young in years 
and not old in political ex- 
perience, have effected great 
transformations in their respective States. 
One is Senator Everett Colby, of New 
Jersey ; the other, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
of New Hampshire. At a mass-meeting 
in Newark, New Jersey, last week, both 
these men were present. The occasion 
was marked by a spirit which we believe 
is increasing in influence and power in 
this country. It is a spirit, not of mere 
pride and party names, or ambition for 
public office, much less of desire for 
personal gain, but rather an eagerness 
in the public service. Naturally, such a 
spirit does not display itself in any rapid 
organization. It is true that in New 
Jersey there is the New Idea wing of the 
Republican party, and in New Hamp- 
shire there are the Lincoln Republicans ; 


A Political 
Siege 


‘but in neither State is there even the 


germ of a new party. There is what is 
rather a new kind of political ambition. 
It is this ambition which Mr. Colby 
expressed in these words: 


What is more, we are not trying to make a 
killing in one grand-stand campaign, but 
instead we are inaugurating a veritable siege 
of reason that will ultimately starve the 
bosses out of business, for reason means 
thought, and thought means growth and the 
progress of ideas, and the political boss who 
is made to feed on ideas soon gets blood- 
poisoning and retires from the field. You 
cannot kill a sound idea that is based on 
reason and the right of the people to control 
their own government. Let a sound idea 
once take root and it gathers unto itself all 
the elements of truth, as a plant gathers in 
moisture from the air and licks it up from 
the soil... . 


If Mr. Churchill’s address was more pug- 
nacious than Mr. Colby’s, it exhibited 
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the same kind of spirit, for it was 
directed, not against political opponents, 
but against those politicians and those 
corporation managers who are indifferent 
to the public interests. It is this spirit 
that makes the present reform movements 
likely to endure. 


The Republicans 
assembled in State 
Convention last 
week in Pennsylvania recorded their 
approval of two men—one eminent in 
‘the Nation, the other in the State. By 
their indorsement of Senator Knox as a 
candidate for the Republican Presiden- 
tial nomination, they brought before the 
people of the Nation a name which has 
been mentioned in connection with the 
Presidency only in personal conversa- 
tions or in the newspapers. ‘There is in 
this public indorsement unquestionably 
a genuine sentiment, not merely of ad- 
miration for Senator Knox personally, 
but also of confidence in the principles 
for which he has stood and the methods 
which he has followed while he has been 
in pudlic office. He appeals to men of 
conservative cast of mind; but it is 
noteworthy that the reason which the 
Republicans gave for his indorsement 
was the efficiency with which he had 
carried out what seems to many to be 
the radical policy of the President. 
They incorporated in the declarations 
of their platform these words concerning 
Mr. Knox uttered by President Roose- 
velt last October: 

During the last few years the National 
(;overnment has taken very strong strides in 
the direction of exercising and securing ade- 
quate control over the great corporations, 
and it was under the leadership of one of 
the most honored public men in our country, 
one of Pennsylvania’s most eminent sons— 
the present Senator and then Attorney- 


(;eneral Knox—that the new departure was 
begun. | 


Pennsylvania 
Republican Convention 


‘The Convention also took notable action 
in nominating for the office of State 
Treasurer. Mr. John C. Sheatz, of Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Sheatz, when in the Légis- 
lature, acted valiantly on behalf of the 
Personal Registration Bill. His course 
for a time was so bravely solitary that 
he seemed well on his way to retirement 
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from political activity. He did not cul- 
tivate by his action the friendliness of 
the Republican machine. His nomina- 
tion now indicates that the days of the 
Pennsylvania 
is now among the States that have made 
the bucket-shop illegal. As Boston and 
Philadelphia were the centers of activity 
in this form of gambling, the action of 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania has 
had very great effect. 


A victory on behalf of 
the freedom of the bal- 
lot was lately won in 
Kentucky. The Court of Appeals of 
that State has handed down a decision 
in a group of cases popularly known as 
the Louisville Election Contest, and has 
thus brought to an end a piece of litiga- 
tion unparalleled in the State. It decides 
that the election in Louisville in Novem- 
ber, 1905, involving the election of all mu- 
nicipal officers and almost all the county 
officers, is void. ‘The election was char- 
acterized by great violence and gross 
frauds. The “ City Club,” a non-partisan 
organization joined with the Republican 
party, was defeated ; the ‘‘ machine” won. 
Election contests, begun within two 
weeks after the elections, were carried 
through the courts. Attorneys on be- 
half of the contestants served without 
remuneration. Citizens subscribed $35,- 
000 to help pay the cost of the litigation. 
Chancellors of the Circuit Court heard 
testimony and arguments, and over six- 
teen months after the election decided 
that the election was valid. The case 
was at once appealed. Within a little 
more than a month the Court of Appeals, 
composed of five Democrats and one Re- 
publican, reversed the decision, decided 
against the Democratic “ machine,” 
assertedl that it was impossible to deter- 
mine who was elected, and declared every 
office involved in the election to be vacant. 
The positions made vacant are to be 
filled byappointment; until these appoint- 
ments are made the contestees will con- 
tinue to discharge the duties of the offices. 
It was shown that polling-places had been 
raided, ballots had been burned, police 
had refused protection, Republican offi- 
cials had been repressed and supplanted 
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by Democrats, and other outrages com- 
mitted. With majorities on the face 
of the returns ranging from 4,000 to 
6,000, the number of voters disfranchised 
numbered 6,292. At the same time the 
Court condemns certain unfair practices 
of certain of the Fusionists. ‘The Court 
comments bitterly upon the action of the 
police in refusing to testify and taking 
shelter under the law forbidding self- 
incrimination : 

Suppose a secret murder had been com- 

mitted, and the police on that beat, when 
asked about it, should say, “I decline to 
answer, for fear of incriminating myself.” 
This, under the rule invoked, would protect 
the witness from answering, but how long 
would it justify his retention on the roll of 
police ? 
Yet, the Court points out, such police 
have been retained in their places by 
their beneficiaries. ‘The conspiracy to 
steal the election, the Court. says, Is as 
plain as the conspiracy which was 
charged against King George and the 
Council to rob the colonies of their rights. 
The Court adds: 

No people can be said to govern them- 
selves whose elections are controlled by 
force, fraud, or fear.... No people are 
wholly civilized where a distinction is drawn 
between stealing an office and stealing a 
purse. 

The effect of the decision will be to 
put heart into those everywhere who are 
fighting against the tyranny of political 
corruption. 


Twelve years ago, 
when the National 
anti-lottery law was 
signed, The Outlook said: “ The long 
fight for anti-lottery legislation, which 
began in several States sixty years ago, 
has now triumphed in every State in the 
Union and in the National Government. 
. . . The lottery is now an outlaw from 
one end to another of our country. .. . 
The fight is finished, and we can press on 
to new conflicts with greater faith and 
courage.” Butan editorial in one of the 
daily papers last week begins with these 
words: “The Federal Government has 
won another notable victory in its long 
campaign to stamp out the lottery evil.” 
The fact that the Louisiana Lottery, 
supposed by most people to be long 


A New Anti-Lottery 
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since dead and buried, has actually car- 
ried on business under another name— 
that of the Honduras Lottery Company— 
all these years, illustrates the difficulty of 
dealing radically with what The Outlook 
long .ago characterized as a “ wide- 
spread. and corrupt form of gambling.” 
The victory won in the passage of the 
Federal law in 1895 was indeed a great 
one. It was the outcome of a moral 
campaign of supreme importance waged 
against a vicious power intrenched be- 
hind political and personal influences. 
Already Louisiana had, to its undying 
honor, rejected a proffered bribe of 
$31,000,000 for the renewal of the lottery 
charter, and the power of the lottery had 
been restricted by stringent State legis- 
lation the country over. In 1877 Con- 
gress had forbidden the transportation . 
of lottery tickets and advertisements by 
mail; but this proved ineffective, as the 
matter was shipped by express. The 
new law prohibited absolutely the ship- 
ment of lottery ticketsand advertisements 
from State to State by means of the 
express or any other agency. ‘The con- 
Stitutionality of this provision was con- 
tested in the courts, but was finally 
established by a drastic decision of the 
Supreme Court. ‘The fight in Congress 
to securethis legislation was a memorable 
one, and our readers will recall the nota- 
ble part taken by the late Senator Hoar, 
of Massachusetts, by General George D. 
Johnston, of Louisiana, and by Dr. 
Samuel H. Woodbridge, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute ef Technology; while 
The Outlook may be permitted to men- 
tion also the special series of articles 
written for its columns by the late Charles 
B. Spahr, then a member of its staff, 
who visited Louisiaria under commission 
from The Outlook to study the subject 
thoroughly in all its bearings and to 
carry on as well in its editorial columns 
an energetic war against what was re- 
garded as a National evil of portentous 
proportions. 


But now it seems that the 
lottery evil was scotched 
and not killed. Last week 
no fewer than thirty defendants pleaded 
guilty before a United States court in 


The Mobile 


Convictions 
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Mobile to indictments charging con- ‘ 


spiracy to cause the inter-State carriage 
of lottery advertisements. As reported 
in the press, they also agreed to surren- 
der to the Government for destruction 
a large quantity of lottery tickets, plates, 
and other paraphernalia, and to sell out 
a printing establishment in Wilmington, 


Delaware, where for years the lottery - 


tickets have been surreptitiously printed. 
The aggregate of fines imposed on these 
defendants amounted to $284,000; but 
of far more importance than the fines 
was the virtual admission that it was 
impossible for such a gambling associa- 
tion longer to exist and do business in the 
United States. Some of the defendants 
are men of social standing and promi- 
nence, which adds to the disgracefulness 
of their conduct. ‘The story told of the 
subterfuge and trickery employed by the 
Honduras Lottery Company, the mana- 
gers of which were the successors of the 
officers of the old Louisiana Lottery 


Company, is a singular illustration of the 


persistence of lawbreakers when large 
profits are in sight. A private printing 
house was maintained with elaborate 
secrecy in Wilmington to prepare the 
tickets and circulars; these were taken 
as personal baggage by messengers to 
New York ; thence in separate packages 
to Washington; and thence to various 
cities throughout the country used as 
centers of operation. ‘The officers and 
agents of the company operated under 
assumed names and used a‘secret code. 
The drawings were held at Puerto Cortez 
in Honduras, and to this point every 
month were taken the ex-Confederate 
officers whose names were used as 4 
guarantee of good faith and who person- 
ally superintended the drawings. Lists 
of the winning numbers were brought 
back to this country by these persons, 
were printed in Mobile, Alabama, and 
thence were sent to the State agencies 
through the country. To carry out this 
complicated machinery both State and 
National laws were violated every day, 
and as it has been held that it is a 
violation of the National law not only 
actually to transport lottery tickets and 
circulars from State to State, but also to 
do acts which would amount to a con- 
spiracy having that transportation as its 
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object and intention, the case against 
the directors, stockholders, and agents 
of the Honduras Lottery Company was 
considered by the Government to be 
complete. The fact that pleas of guilty 
were entered by those accused and the 
fines paid seem to show that they also 
believed that they had no adequate 
defense. ‘Thus a new, and what we 
may with considerable confidence hope 
will prove to be a final, victory over the 
lottery forces has been won. ‘To quote 
the concise comment of the New York 
Tribune, the lottery is “ opposed to 
good morals, and, like the race-track evil, 
breeds only indolence, degeneration, and 
crime. The Government’s successful 
crusade against the lottery-is a material 
gain for public decency and social prog- 
ress.” 


Missouri Legislation 
An Unfair Law 


The Legislature of 
Missouri, with the 
formal executive 
approval of Governor Folk, has estab- 
lished a. precedent of very doubtful 
character through the enactment of a 
law requiring civic leagues and similar 
organizations not only to file full state- 
ments of their campaign contributions 
and disbursements (to which no one 
could take any reasonable exception), but 
to publish the names of their informants 
and the entire information upon which 
their recommendations to vote either 
for or against candidates may be based. 
The bill likewise brings such organiza- 
tions within the provisions of the libel 
act, as applied to newspapers, and en- 
deavors to make them as fully responsi- 
ble for their utterances as newspapers. 
The bill is primarily aimed at the Kan- 
sas City Civic League, which for some 
years past has exercised a wholesome 
influence in that community through its 
criticism of the records of public officials 
and through its investigation of the 
character and antecedents of candidates 
for public office. If the State of Mis- 
souri is succéssful in putting such organi- 
zations out of business, or of seriously 
curtailing their usefulness, we may look 
for a general effort throughout the coun- 
try in the same direction, because civic 
and voters’ leagues are increasing in num- 
ber and efficiency, and are becoming 
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more and more dangerous to the plans 
of designing politicians. Not that such 
a movement would in the long run 
be detrimental to the cause of higher 
public standards, for experience teaches 
that efforts to suppress publicity and 
public-spirited efforts, even when un- 
wisely directed, fail of their end. The 
St. Joseph (Missouri) Press very aptly 
describes the situation as it exists in 
that State when it declares. that Mis- 
souri “ now exacts more of the independ- 
ent voters and of those who insist on 
decency in politics than it does of the 
parties who alternate in running things.” 


Why Governor Folk, who has gener- 


ally so excellent a record, should sign 
a bill of this character is at present inex- 
plicable, although his apologists maintain 
that he has decided to sacrifice the 
Kansas City Civic League in order to 
secure the passage of some special meas- 
ures that he has advocated in the extra 
session of the Missouri Legislature, the 
advocates of the Anti-Civic League Bill 
having threatened all the bills of mem- 
bers who might oppose their bill, and it 
is understood that they carried their 
threats to the Governor. His making a 
law of a measure intended to curtail the 
usefulness of an organization the prin- 
cipal members of which, regardless of 
party, are Folk men, is perhaps the price 
he has had to pay to insure the suc- 
cess of other and excellent legislative 
measures. 
These measures 


Missouri Legislation give an admirable 


li 
Permanent Resulis of illustration of the 


permanent results 
effected by what has sometimes been 
called the “reform wave” of recent 
years. Governor Folk was carried: into 
office two years ago by an outburst 
of moral indignation against the old cor- 
rupt machine. The Legislature elected 
at that time reflected the popular senti- 
ment. A stringent law against race- 
track gambling was enacted, a maximum 
freight rate bill adopted, and several other 
reform measures passed. The Senate, 
however, half of whose members held 
over from the old régime, blocked much 
salutary legislation. The reactionary 
element was largely got rid of in last 


year’s election, and under the Governor’s 
leadership a remarkable series of pro- 
gressive measures became laws. The 
race-track gamblers had prepared to 
evade the statute by telephoning the 
bets out of the State. The Legislature 
blocked this subterfuge. It enacted a 
general State primary law ; a law to make 
professional lobbying a felony except on 
registration and publicity ; a law reduc- 
ing passenger fares to two cents a mile; 
a law making the operation of bucket- 
shops a felony; a stringent child labor 
law ; a law to prevent brewers and dis- 
tillers from owning saloons; and a law 
to permit municipalities to regulate the 
charges of public service corporations. 
Two important constitutional amend- 
ments were submitted—one to separate 
the sources of State and local revenue, 
with a view to eliminating the antiquated 
personal property tax for State purposes ; 
the other to provide for the initiative and 
referendum. Exasperated by the refusal 
of the United States Senate to submit a 
Constitutional amendment to provide for 
the popular election of Senators, the Leg- 
islature adopted a resolution calling for 
the convocation of a Constitutional Con- 
vention. As the regular session of the 
Legislature proved too short for the 
legislative programme outlined in his 
message, Governor Folk called a special 
session to complete the work. It was at 
this special session that the act for the 
regulation of rates of public service cor- 
porations was passed. All things con- 
sidered, this was probably the most im- 
portant act of the session, and it was 
most strenuously resisted by the lobby. 
That the public service corporations were 
unable to compass its defeat is testimony 
to the rapid advance of really represent- 
ative government in Missouri. Before 
the popular uprising which began with 
Mr. Folk’s attack on the St. Louis boo- 
dlers while he was Circuit Attorney for 


‘that city, such legislation would have 


been out of the question. Throughout the 
sessions the once powerful brewery inter- 
ests were on the defensive. A bill to 
grant ward option to cities passed the 
House, and would have passed the Sen- 
ate had not an error in it been discov- 
ered too late in the session to ailow 
remedying. ‘Thus the- moral impetus 
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that Missouri—-in common with much of 
the rest of the country—has received in 
recent years has left a lasting impression 
on the institutions of the State. Even 
should the people again become absorbed 
in business so that a political let-down 
should come, the old conditions can 
never be restored. 


We gave last week some 
reasons why we regard the 
bill providing for a recount 
of the votes cast in the Mayoralty elec- 
tion in New York a year ago last fall as 
unreasonable and unjust. A hearing on 
this bill was held last week by Acting 
Mayor McGowan, in the absence of 
Mayor McClellan. Mr. McGowan’s veto 
of the bill is reinforced by a paper ad- 
dressed to the New York Legislature by 


The Recount 
Bill 


Mayor McClellan, which is characterizéd . 


by that sort of clearness and vigor that 
is born of a healthy moral indignation. 
This protest emphasizes one feature of 
the bill which deserves more emphasis 
than we laid upon it last week. ‘To 
secure a recount thé applicant must, in 
twenty days after the passage of the bill, 
call for such recount, designate the dis- 
tricts in which he wishes the recount 
to be had, and give bonds to pay the 
expense if the result of the election is 
unchanged. In this provision there is 
a triple injustice. It is primarily unjust 
because it treats the office as a personal 
perquisite, not as a public trust, and the 
parties principally interested as Mr, 
McClellan and Mr. Hearst, not as the 
people of the city of New York. If the 
previous count was so inadequate that 
public interests demand a recount, it 
should be paid for out of the public 
treasury. ‘To offer a recount to a candi- 
date who is rich enough to pay for it and 
refusé it toone who cannot afford,to haz- 
ard its expense is un-American/and tn- 
just. It does not provide for a 4omplete 
recount, nor for a recount in those dis- 
tricts in which there is some evidence of 


fraud or irregularity, but in those dis-: 


tricts and those alone which one of the 
candidates may choose for that purpose. 
‘Thus, Mr. Hearst may select the districts 


in which Mr. McClellan has a majority 


of three or four to one, and in which, 
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therefore, presumptively, the irregulari- 
ties in the McClellan ballots would 
be in the same proportion. But Mr. 
McClellan cannot demand a correspond- 
ing recount in the Hearst districts with- 
out giving a bond to pay the expenses 
if the result of the election is unchanged. 
That is, Mr. McClellan must give a bond 
to pay for the cost of any recanvass he 
calls for in order to make the entire recan- 
vass adequate, if the result of the recan- 
vass shows that he was legally elected. 
Finally, the bill, as we have heretofore 
pointed ‘out, enables Mr. Hearst, without 
offering any evidence whatever of fraud, 
to involve his successful opponent in a 
process of litigation which can be made 
absolutely ruinous to any one but a 
multi-millionaire : 

If the contestant should demand a recan- 
vass of the vote in one thousand election dis- 
tricts, each district is a separate proceeding, 
and all can be carried on simultaneously. 
The cost of being represented by counsel at 
each of these proceedings is an item which 
any other than a very rich man must seri- 
ously consider when aspiringy for public 
office if legislation of this sort is to prevail. 
Is ita simple act of justice to drive an offi- 
cial out of office at the instance of a man 
whose financial resources are unlimited ? 


To this question there can be but one 
answer. In our judgment, this recount 
bill is fundamentally and incurably bad. 
Certainly in its present form it is inher- 
ently unjust. When the bill goes back 
to the Legislature, no legislator should 
vote for it without first giving Mr. 
McClellan’s protest a careful and un- 
prejudiced consideration ; and Governor 
Hughes, who has called for a recount 
bill—not necessarily for this one—‘“‘ as a 
simple act of justice,” will owe it to him- 
self and to his friends, if this bill comes 
before him, to return it to the Legisla- 
ture with his objections, or to explain to 
his supporters how such a measure can 
be reconciled with the simplest and most 
fundamental principles of justice and 
fair dealing. 


official corre- 
A Great 

spondence _— between 


Rail M 
ailway Merger Governor Guild, of 


Massachusetts, and President Mellen, of 
the New York, New Haven, and Hart- 
ford Railroad Company, has made public 


> 
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the fact that by the consolidation or 
merger of that railway and the Boston 
and Maine Railroad, railway transporta- 
tion in the six New England States— 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island—will hereafter be .controlled by 
one great corporation. President Mel 
len, in urging upon the State of Massa- 
chusetts, through its Governor, the union 
of these two railways, says: “‘ No stock 
has been or will be issued in connection 
with this purchase against which a 
charge of stock-watering or inflation can 
lie. For every share of New Haven 
stock issued will represent a share of 
Boston and Maine retired, and no capi- 
tal will be outstanding on which divi- 
dends must be paid more than at the 
present time.” President Mellen advises 
the merger on the ground that the inter- 
ests of New England can best be pro- 
tected against outside selfish control by 
consolidating in one efficient manage- 
ment all the New England railway bust- 
ness. A single management also, he 
points out, can offer the travelers in the 
New England States facilities of through 
trains and intimate connections which 
cannot be maintained by different cor- 
porations, however harmonious they may 
be. In our judgment, the merger is a 
wise one, and we hope the State of Mas- 
sachusetts will permit it to be carried 
through. President Mellen is undoubt- 
edly right in his belief that the interest 
of travelers, of shippers, and of investors 
can be better protected and more effi- 
ciently maintained by one great railway 
corporation than by numbers of compet- 
ing corporations. The Outlook has fre- 
quently asserted that protection of the 
people in their use of the public utilities 
cannot and ought not to be provided 
for by either permitting or encouraging 
the industrial warfare of competition. 
Moreover, we welcome this merger 
at this time because it illustrates in 
a very striking and practical form the 
necessity of government regulation of 
railways. ‘The six New England States, 
whose railway affairs are to be in the 
hands of the new corporation, comprise 
an ayea of over sixty-four thousand 
square miles—a greater territory than 
that of England and Wales—and they 


support a population of over six millions 
of people. ‘The consolidated corpora- 
tion will represent, in its own issue of 
stock and in the stock of constituent 
railway companies previously acquired 
by lease or purchase, many tens of 
millions of legitimately ‘invested capital. 
The prosperity of New England is indis- 
solubly connected with the prosperity of 
her railways. No reasonable man will 
stop to debate whether or not a corpo- 
ration dominating such vast interests 
should be subject to definite and strict 
regulation by some power of the people 
expressed through government. But this 
great corporation, while nominally regu- 
lated by Massachusetts through its char- 
ter, penetrates five other great States, 
and no one State Legislature is compe- 
tent to frame legislation which shall be 
both just to the corporation and ade- 
quately protective to the inhabitants of 
the neighboring States intimately con- 
cerned. ‘The problem is too general 
and too complex for State solution. To 
leave railways without control as private 
properties means oppression and injus- 
tice to the people; to subject railways 
to the control of individual States means 
inefficiency on the one hand and op 
pression and injustice to the railways 
on the other. It is -for this reason 
that ‘The Outlook believes that Federal 
control of railways is inevitable and 
desirable, and it is apparent that the 
most skillful and able railway managers 
of the country are coming to the same 
conclusion. 


The vine-clad hills of 
France figure poetically 
in history, song, and 
romance, but the news from that region 
lately has not been in harmony with its 
traditions. For years there has been a 
growing difficulty among the peasants in 
disposing of their vintage at rates that 
will permit living on the modest scale to 
which they have been accustomed. They 
now seem to have come unanimously to 
the decision that their grievance has 
reached a stage that calls for immediate 
redress and remedy ; and as Frenchmen, 
much like Americans and Englishmen, 
are inclined to hold the Government 


The Wine Crisis 
in France 
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responsible when things go wrong, the 
vine-growers. of southern France in the 
region of the Hérault, the Aude, and the 
eastern Pyrenees have demanded in no 
uncertain language that the Government 
take legislative and administrative meas- 
ures for repressing adulteration of wines 
as the first step toward securing a reason- 
able price for the natural product. ‘The 
peasants probably are aware that there 
are already a number of laws on the 
statute-book against adulteration and 
“ blending ” of wines, but they also prob- 
ably know that these laws have not been 
rigidly enforced. They now demand 
the application of “the red-hot iron to 
the ulcer” and “absolute suppression 
of all vinous beverages other than per- 
fectly natural wine.”” Moreover—and this 
is the most serious phase of the matter— 
they have not been content merely with 
formulating radical demands. They went 
further, and threatened that unless the 
Government granted these measures be- 
fore the 10th of June they would refuse to 
pay taxes. In some cases the peasants 
did not even wait for the 10th of June, but 
refused to pay taxes to a Government 
which they hold has not protected them, 
and talk of resistance against collection 
by force is notuncommon, ‘The mottoes 
on the baaners at the great meeting at 
Perpignan, whén one hundred and thirty 
thousand men, women, and children 
were in line, bore such inscriptions as, 
“Bread or a Rifle,” “ Bread for Our 
Little Ones,” “Ze cri du ventre,” etc. 
The situation evidently is a serious one 
for the Government as well as the wine- 
growers. ‘The fact seems to be that the 
various. “ blendings ” and adulterations 
of wine which have for years been prac- 
ticed in France, and which have gravely 
threatened the wine industry, are not the 
only causes which have tended to dimin- 
ish the income of the honest producers 
of natural vintage. The French work- 
man, for instance, especially in Paris, no 
longer drinks vin ordinaire solely or 
exclusively with his meals. Beer has 
become a rival to the national drink of 
France, and this fact, in connection with 
a similar state of affairs in other coun- 
tries formerly good customers for French 
wines, has led to a diminished demand 
for wine, both for home consumption 
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and export. Pure food legislation, par- 
ticularly in England and the United 
States. has also tended to decrease the 
export of French wines; while, in addition 


‘to these causes, Algeria, formerly an 


importer of the French product, has now 
become a competitor, and produces 
annually two hundred millions of gallons 
of wine which are admitted free of duty 
in France. It is, perhaps, not without 
significance in this disturbed condition 
of the wine industry of France that the 
past week has witnessed a consultation 
between Ambassador Jusserand and 
Secretary Root at Washington in regard 
to an agreement between France and 
America regulating tariff duties. The 
French Government is evidently bestir- 
ring itself to meet as promptly and as 
best it can the demands of the situation 
which has become acute in southern 


France. 


Irish Affairs the Irish 


Bill last week, expressi elief that 
it would have been better if \the Irish 
people had given the details of the meas- 
ure greater attention. Itis apparent that 
both the Government and Mr. Redmond 
were misled and taken by surprise by 
the outburst of adverse sentiment in Ire- 
land. ‘That this sentiment was created 
entirely by Irish priests who objected to 
the bill because it put education under 
the control of laymen seems hardly prob- 
able, although undoubtedly the influence 
of the priests had much to do with the 
action of the Convention. As a matter 
of fact, the condition of education is one 
of the worst features of the situation in 
Ireland, and the British Government was 
sincerely desirous of raising its stand- 
ards and making it more efficient by 
putting it under the control of Irish lay- 
men, It is not easy to ascertain the 
real condition of affairs in the island. 
The Prime Minister declared in Par- 
liament last week that it was “ very 
satisfactory ;” on the other hand, it is 
reported that in several counties a good 
deal of disorder exists, that agitation is 
spreading throughout the south and west, 
and that a new agrarian movement of 
great vigor will soon sweep the whole 
country. Reports of disorders in various 
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localities must not be taken, however, as 
indicating a serious condition in a coun- 
try which finds the picturesque expres- 
‘sion of its energy in outbreaks the 
importance of which are very easily over- 
‘stated. Very substantial progress has 
‘been made toward the betterment of 
Irish conditions during the past few 
years. Mr. Horace Plunkett has made 
a deep impression on the country, and 
his work for agrarian reform is already 
‘showing marked results. The revival of 
the language and the old literature, the 
‘attempt to deepen interest in a national 
drama and in the expression of the 
‘ancient ideals and mood of the Celtic 
‘spirit and temperament through the work 
of such men as Mr. Yeats, although not 
‘very deep-rooted in the interest of the 
Irish as a people, are significant of the 
passing of the age of exclusive concen- 
tration in political agitation and the 
diffusion of Irish interests over a broader 
‘surface of life. The most belligerent 
‘supporters of the present agitation 
seem to be Irish-Americans, some of 
whom are gesticulating with great energy 
at the British Government, and saying 
all sorts of things provocative of blood 
and slaughter. Some of these gentlemen 
are undoubtedly sincere ; others belong 
to the ancient and honorable order of 
professional warriors who have never 
drawn a sword except in a metaphor, 
and whose tumultuous eloquence leaves 
England undisturbed and hardly raises 
a smile in this country. 


New York and the whole 
country are to be congratu- 
lated that the celebration of 
the tercentenary of the discovery of the 
Hudson River by Henry Hudson, and 
the centenary of the use of steam as a 
means of navigation for the first time by 
Robert Fulton, did not take the form of 
an exposition. It is, happily, to be en- 
tirely free from commercial features and 
to take on a purely historical and pic- 
torial character. The Outlook has re- 
ported from time to time various features 
which will give the celebration a unique 
and characteristic form and fitly recall 
to the eye the voyage of the - Half 
Moon and that of the Clermont. The 


The Hudson 
‘Celebration 


SHOULD FRANCHISES BE 
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city of New York, the focal point of the 
celebration, is to build a Hudson Memo- 
rial Bridge across the Spuyten Duyvil 
Creek at the northern end of Manhattan 
Island, at an expense of three millions 
of dollars, and this bridge will not ouly 
be a historical but it is to be expected 
that it will also be an artistic monument. 
It is proposed also to add to the park 
system of the city a beautiful bit of land, 
seventy-five acres in extent, on Inwood 
Hill, a point from which:the course of 
both boats can be seen to a great dis- 
tance up the river. A plan has been 
presented which involves action by the 
State, but in a very modest way—an 
appropriation of $125,000 for a public 
park at Verplanck’s Point in Westchester 
County, which, like Inwood, commands a 
noble view of the river. This land has 
many Revolutionary associations. It was 
the site of Fort Lafayette; it was the 
point at which Washington received 
Count Rochambeau in 1872; and it was 
the site of the King’s Ferry, of which 
the colonists made effective use against 
the British troops. The Hudson ‘is the 
great water highway for the whole State ; 
and the commemoration of its discovery 
and the development of its utility inaugu- 
rated by the use of steam are matters of 
as much interest to Erie County as tothe 
County of New York. 


Should Franchises be 
Capitalized ? 


In the suit testing the validity of the 
Fighty-Cent Gas Law of New York is 
involved the fundamental question as to 
the capitalization of franchises. On the 
answer to that question depends,: not 
only the price that the people of New 
York shall pay for their gas, but also the 
power which the State may have in regu- 
lating the rates charged by monopolies 
possessing special franchises. 

The issue arose in this way: After a 
legislative investigation into the affairs 
of the so-called Gas Trust, a law was 
passed fixing the maximum rate which 
the Company could charge at eighty 
cents a thousand feet. The Consolli- 
dated Gas Company at once declared 
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that this was unconstitutional, because 
it made it impossible for it to earna 
reasonable income from its property ; 
in other words, that it was confiscatory. 
That all depends, was the answer to the 
Company, on the amount of capital on 
which you compute your percentage of 
profit. This brought up immediately 
the question of what constituted the 
capital of the Company. With a given 
income, the larger that capital was shown 
to be the smaller became the percentage 
of that income. The Company declared 
that part of the value of its capital was 
the value of its franchise. 

The case may be put this way: The 
Company obtains from the city the right 
to lay mains in the streets. ‘That right 
is of great value; but it has value only 
because it is utilized—that is, because 
there are mains in the street and there 
isagas plant. The plant and the pipes, 
therefore, give the value to that special 
franchise. The law of the State, more- 
over, recognizes that the franchise is a 
part of the real estate of the company 
by taxing it as such. The plant angel 
the pipes are assessed, not merely at 
their intrinsic value as pipes and plant, 
but also at the value they have by virtue 
of the fact of their connectign with the 
streets. Apparently the law of New 
York State, and indeed any law which 
taxes franchises, confirms the contention 
of the Company ; for if the Company-is 
taxed on the franchise value of its prop- 
erty, it seems as if it ought to be allowed 
to include that franchise value in the 
amount of capital on which it may earn 
a reasonable income. 

The case is not so clear, however, 
when it is considered from another point 
of view. What gives value to the fran- 
chise of a gas company? ‘The right to 
charge a certain rate for gas. If the 
company sold gas at one dollar, the fran- 
chise would have a certain exchangeable 
value ; if, with the same plant and oper- 
ating expenses, it could sell gas at two 
dollars, the franchise would increase 
enormously in value. Now, since the 
value of the franchise is determined by 
the rates, it is arguing in a circle to say 
that the rates should be determined by 
the value of the franchise. In other 
words, since the State cannot reduce the 
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rates at all without reducing the value of 
the franchise, to count that value a part 
of the capital is to put the company in 
a position in which it can defy all State 
regulation of rates; for as soon as fran- 
chise value is considered capital, no re- 
duction can be made in the rates without 
impairing capital, and that is confisca- 
tory. In brief, by this means a privilege 
granted for the public benefit is trans- 
formed into an irrevocable right which 
may be maintained even against the 
public interest. It isnot to the point to 
say that denial of the right of the com- 
pany to get an income from its franchise 
values is denial of right to an income 
from investment, for the franchise value . 
is not an investment unless it has been 
fully paid for. ‘The fact that it has been 
taxed only indicates that the people have 
attempted to get a very small percentage 
on a valuable right which is theirs. If 
rates were reduced to the point where 
they represented a fair return on the 
actual investment and the normal in- 
crease in real estate values, the franchise 
would have no exchangeable value, and 
therefore there would be nothing to tax 
but the intrinsic value of the property. 

The courts have not finally passed 
upon the question; but if the United 
States Supreme Court should finally 
decide that a special franchise is a piece 
of property to be included in capital 
account, we do not see what power 
would be left to the Government to 
regulate rates. 


School-boy English 


About this time, as the old almanacs 
might say, expect disturbances of the 
English language. This is the season 
for college entrance examinations. Al- 
though the linguistic disorders that mani- 
fest themselves during this period seem 
whimsical and subject to no law, they 
can be classified. Like the changes of 
the weather, which seem to be but 
vagaries, they can to some degree be 
predicted. Even the irregularities of 
the sub-freshman mind have some aspects 
of regularity. 

In a pamphlet entitled “ A Report on 
the Examinations in English for Admis- 
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sion to Harvard College,” three instruct- 
ors in English at Harvard have pre- 
pared an interesting and useful analysis 
of the amusing blunders which the aspi- 
rants for the honor of belonging to Har- 
vard periodically commit.’ Only a writer 
with a genius for the grotesque could 
compound such products as those which 
these youths turn off without a thought. 
Witness this sentence : 

Antonio is direct, a little harsh, and yet 
his friendship for Bassanio and Bassanio’s 
love for him are characters that no one who 
has read the play cannot help from recom- 
mending it with the highest praise. 

And who but a genius or a sub-fresh- 
man would have the instinct to see the 
perfect appropriateness of a wide-split 
infinitive in such a sentence as this? 

Johnson finally acquired enough money to 
keep the wolf from his door, and to occasion- 
ally, if not often, lie in bed in the morning. 

These sentences and others, as unlike 
them as they are unlike each other, are 
caused, according to the pamphlet, by 
ineffective training in grammar and 
rhetoric. ‘They constitute one group of 
errors. Another group reveals bad train- 
ing in English idiom. Some of the 
mistakes in this category make one fancy 
that immigrants are assailing the gates 
of Harvard in large numbers. No one 
but an instructor in English would ex- 
pect American youths to write such sen- 
tences as these: ‘ He succeeded to keep 
it secret,” “For this manly act King 
Arthur bestowed Gareth with knight- 
hood.” 

Errors in spelling of course form a 
group by themselves. Recently there 
has been cultivated in some quarters a 
spirit of indulgence for mistakes of this 
sort. In the list of misspelled words as 
printed in the pamphlet a few will be 
recognized as borrowed by the writers 
from the list of the Simplified Spelling 
Board. The spelling “tho” and even 
“ thot ” (for “ thought’) may be regarded 
as not erroneous but merely “ simple.” 
The spelling of other words, however, 
may be called simple in another sense. 
Here is a list of the most commot errors 
in spelling: Alright, altho, cheif, decis- 
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sion, dieing (for dying), differant, dis- 
cribe, dissapeared, dissapoint, exagerate, 
finaly, french; godess, grammer, inde- 
pendant, infinate, insistant, interlectual, 
it’s, latin (which has the variants Laten, 
Latten, and Lattin), lead (for led), litter- 
ary, loose (for lose), noticable, phamplet, 
planed (for planned), posess, predjudice, 
principal (for principle), principle (for 
principal), privelage, proffession, prom- 
missed, recieve, rythum (and various 
other substitutes for rhythm), sentance, 
seperate, shepard, shepheard, supprise, 
tho, thot (for thought), to (for too), 
throughly, thru, villian, writter. That 
these mistakes would generally be 
avoided by the adoption of “ simplified 
spelling” is not clear. Indeed, these 
candidates for entrance to college incline 
rather to complicated spelling. There 
is little sympathy for the simplification 
of spelling shown, for instance, in the 
form “ hieiniousness.” The only organi- 
zation that would really meet the need 
of these writers would be a Board for 
Spelling as You Please. One can almost 
see Psyche transformed into Proteus as 
she appears in these guises: Physche, 
Physh, Pyche, Syche, Physyce, Psyce, 
Physic. 

Some of the instances of punctuation 
which the examiners regard as erroneous 
might be defended. Even a sub-fresh- 
man might be allowed to disagree with 
these Harvard instructors who mark as 
erroneous, “‘ Macbeth was brave, daring 
and noble.’”’ The more serious examples 
of error in- punctuation, on the other 
hand, seem to be manifestations of con- 
fusion in thought. 

A separate grouping is made of those 
sentences which betray paucity of vocab- 
ulary or mistakes in the meanings of — 
words. “Imagine,” writes one young 
man, “how severe a blow feels when 
your only amiability is abducted in a 
manner as Jessica was taken.” And an- 
other in his excitement declares: ‘“ Shy- 
lock was so blinded by his thirst for 
revenge that he bit off his own nose.” 

There are certain kinds of whirlwind 
English, however, which are due simply 
to whirlwind thinking. Confused sen- 
tences are the natural product of a con- 
fused state of mind. If ideas are not 
separated into units, reduced to order, 
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and made to assume the positions which 
their importance or unimportance justi- 
fies, the expression of those ideas will 
lack unity, coherence, and proper em- 
phasis. It is disturbance of the mind 
as well as disturbance of the forms of 
language that is discernible in such sen- 
tences as these: 


Bassanio was the son of a gentleman and 
he was also on the Rialto a great deal of the 
time. 


of such men as Johnson, Steele, Boswell, 
Goldsmith, Reynolds and others, the purpose 
of it was to get together at a quite social 
gathering and discuss literary topics, and 


this kind of thing was in those days as bene- 


ficial as the great libraries of today, because 
the best,wits of the day gathered there and 
talked over the social conditions, that pre- 
vailed at that time, and the fact that John- 
son was a member ought to be sufficient evi- 
dence for any one that it was a success, for 
nowhere in the history of the world, was 
there ever a greater conversationalist than he. 

Godfrey Cass was called away from a nice 
time where his loved Nancy was together 
with the doctor by Silas Marner who had 
found Godfrey’s daughter in his home instead 
of his gold. 

Having reared his daughter and having 
tried to inculcate in her, the loftiest ideals of 
his race, it is sad to gaze upon him after her 
elopement. 

Scott’s poems appeal to me, because they 
-_ quite probable, good rythum and sound 

ot. 

The Club served to make them acquainted 
with one another also knit them together 
closely and to punish each others faults. 


In order to straighten out a boy’s Eng- 
lish it seems necessary to straighten out 
his brain. 

Errors in writing paragraphs and whole 
compositions, though as whimsical as 
errors in writing single words, phrases, 
and sentences, can also be classified. 
They cannot, for lack of space, be illus- 
trated here. The authors of the pam- 
phlet offer this urgent advice to every 
boy who takes entrance examinations : 
first, to think out the course his answer 
is to take and to jot down a heading or 
a sub-heading for each of his principal 
points; then to allow one-fifth of his 
time for a careful revision of his first 
draft. The observance of this advice 
would save many a candidate from down- 
right failure. 


For pure ignorance there is no cure . 


but instruction. It seems as if, for some 
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of the boys who try to pass the English 
examination, the books on which they are 
examiized were indeed, as the boys fre- 
quently term them, “ proscribed books.” 
Strange information is imparted in some 
of their answers : 

Addison passed his early life in the place 
in which he was born. It was situated a 
little wey from Harvard College<n what was 
then called Tory’s Row. He was educated 
by a private tutor, and, at the age of sixteen 
entered Harvard College. 

I like Shakespeare very well, and have 
read most of his Waverley Novels. 

Gareth was the youngest son of King Lot 
and Queen Belladonna. 


If ability to write clear, forcible, 
smooth English were nothing more than 
an accomplishment, these errors would 
be merely amusing; but it is more than 
that. It is, so to speak, a form of cap- 
ital. The civil engineer who can describe 
a plan so that it is easily understood, 
the business man who can write a terse, 
unambiguous letter, the lawyer who can 
make a plea or cite a Case in concise and 
clear language, has a great economic 
advantage over those of his fellows who 
are deficient in the power of expression, 
Since language is thus an instrument 
applicable to almost every occupation, 
skill in the use of language is not a 
mere accomplishment ; it is a possession 
of the greatest practical value. The 
boys, therefore, who, after completing the 
course in a secondary school, can be 
guilty of such errors as are recorded in 
this pamphlet are ill equipped for serv- 
iceable lives. Some of them will have 
further training in college; but most of 
them go from school to earn their liveli- 
hood. ‘To such the failure of the school 
in the teaching of English will mean 
limitation, restriction, bondage, through- 
out their lives. 

Some of their errors these boys will 
outgrow. Errors of ignorance will dis- 
appear with increased knowledge. Errors 
in spelling and in other arbitrary aspects 
of English may diminish with further 
practice. But errors due to confusion 
in mind are more serious, because they 
are fundamental. . More boys will write 
well, and be therefore better equipped 
for life, when teachers of English recog- 
nize their duty of training their pupils in 
right ways of thinking. 
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A Chapter of Expert- 
ence 


A number of correspondents have 
written asking me to explain what I mean 
by the Divinity of Jesus Christ. If they 
wish a clear definition of the relation 
which I suppose exists between Jesus of 
Nazareth and the Eternal and Infinite 
Spirit who is the cause of all life, I can- 
not comply with their request. I have 
no such clear definition in my own mind, 
and distrust all definitions offered by 
others. It may be important to define 
our religious experiences in intellectual 
forms, though I am by no means sure 
that it is so; but it is certainly important 
to transfuse our theological formulas 
with vital experience. A religion that is 
not theological may be vague; but a 
theology that is not religious is dead. 
And death is worse than vagueness. My 
object in this article is not to define the 
doctrine of the divinity of Jesus Christ, 
but to state it as a personal experience. 

I was brought up in a Puritan home ; 
but of the Puritanism I read about in 
modern stories and essays I was happily 
ignorant. Children get their earliest 
images of God through their parents. 
My father’s character is well interpreted 
by the title of one of the best of his 
books, ‘Gentle Measures in the Train- 
ing of the Young,” and my grandfather’s 
genial character made him loved as well 
as. honored by old and young alike. The 
oldest deacon in the village church in 
his prayers always addressed God as 
“Kind Parent” or “ Indulgent Parent,” 
and this was the Puritan portraiture 
with which I was most familiar. God 
was to me awe-inspiring but not dreaded. 
The thought of eternity also awakened 
awe but no terror. I heard very little 
about hell and a great deal about heaven, 
whither my mother had gone when I was 
about seven years old. I cannot remem- 
ber the time when God or death or 
eternity was to me an object of dread. 
But the “ Indulgent Parent” was a long 
way off. If wireless telegraphy had been 
then invented, prayer would have seemed 
to me a kind of wireless message ; and 
it never occurred to me that I could 
receive any answer except in the form 
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of things given or special providences 
furnished. I believed in prayer, but 
certainly not in inspiration and revela- 
tion as present experiences. 
Entertaining some such faith as this, 
though beset by many doubts and difficul- 
ties, I began attending Plymouth Church 
just after graduating from college. Henry 
Ward Beecher was pre-eminently a 
preacher of Christ. Criticised for preach- 
ing to Theodore Parker’s congregation, 
and accused of denying, by so doing, the 
divinity of Christ, he replied: “‘ Could 
Theodore Parker worship my God? 
Christ Jesus is his name. All that there 
is of God to me is bound up in that 
name. A dim and shadowy effluence 
rises from Christ, and that I am taught 
to call the Father. A yet more tenuous 
and invisible film of thought rises, and 
that is the Holy Spirit. But neither is 
to me aught tangible, restful, accessible. 
They are to be revealed to my knowledge 
hereafter, but now only tomy faith. But 
Christ stands as my manifest God. All 
that I know is of him, and in him.” 
This may be poor theology. I rather 
think it is. But Mr. Beecher did not 
preach theology, he preached religion. 
And this well sums up the religion that 
he preached. Under the influence of 
that preaching God gradually ceased to 
be to me an absentee God. Prayer ceased 
to be a wireless message. Inspiration 
and revelation ceased to be distant his- 
torical phenomena. The image of an 
“Indulgent Parent” far away in the 
center of the universe was replaced by a 
human figure. I sat by his side on the 
shores of the Sea of Galilee. I looked 
on with youthful admiration at his cour- 
age as he challenged the scribes and 
Pharisees in the Temple courts at Jeru- 
salem. A passionate longing to join 
his companions, to do his service, to win 
his approval, to be possessed of his spirit, 
took possession of me. It took me from 
the law into the ministry; from my home 
in the East among my friends to a par- 
ish in the Middle West among absolute 
strangers. To do his will, to teach his 
truth, to live his life, to possess his char- 
acter, has ever since been my supreme 
ambition. I have not always been faith- 
ful to it. But I have always been hap- 
piest when under its control; and it has 
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gradually grown from a series of con- 
scious purposes deliberately framed and 
formulated into an unconscious habit, 
often directing me when I am least con- 
scious of its direction. 

Let me attempt to restate this religious 
experience in terms that may serve to 
indicate my fellowship with others of very 
widely differing theological opinions. 
Frederic Harrison, the Positivist, says : 
“As the indispensable need of true 
religion grew stronger in my mind, I 
more and more came to feel that religion 
would end in vague sentimentality unless 
it has an object of devotion distinctly 
grasped by the intellect and able to 
kindle ardent emotions.” ‘To me Jesus 
Christ is this object of devotion dis- 
tinctly grasped by the intellect and able 
to, kindle ardent emotions. Matthew 
Arnold, the literary agnostic, says that 
there is Power notourselvesthat makes 
for righteousness,” and that we may 
know that it is so by trusting ourselves 
to it. I have trusted’myself to it, and I 
know that it is so; and this Power that 
makes for righteousness is, in my thought, 
the Power that was in Christ when he 
said, “ The Father that dwelleth in me, 
he doeth the works.” Adolf Harnack 
says: ‘Without the strength and the 
activity of an individual, of a personality, 
nothing great, nothing that will bring us 
farther on our way,can be accomplished.”’ 
To me Jesus Christ is the embodied rep- 
resentative of that Personality in whom 
and by whom all that is best, all that is 
worthiest of joyful acceptance, in human 
achievement has been accomplished since 
the world began, ‘The Friends lay great 
stress on the “Inner Light,” or the 
“Inward Voice.” This Inner Light 
that lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world, that shines in all luminous 
lives, pagan, Jewish, Mohammedan, ag- 
nostic, or Christian, is the light that 
made the life of Jesus Christ the most 
luminous life the world has ever seen. 
This Inward Voice which spoke to the 
ancient Hebrew prophets, and to every 
seer and teacher who has ever spoken 
with illuminating, inspiring eloquence 
since the days when Moses interpreted 
it in the Ten Commandments, yes, since 
the first days when mothers knew how 
to speak words of love and counsel to 
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their children, is the same Voice that 
spoke counsel in the Sermon on the 
Mount, judgment in the sermons in the 
Temple, and comfort in the Master’s 
conversation at the Last Supper. 

Do I worship Jesus Christ? I might 
almost say I worship only him. All my 
thoughts of God are derived through 
him; all my experience of God grows 
out of my faith in him. What is his 
metaphysical relation to the Infinite and 
Eternal Spirit I do not know. The 
question does not greatly mMmterest me. 
‘To me he is the Spirit of Humanity whom 
the Positivist reveres, the Power not our- 
selves whom the literary agnostic reveres, 
the Infinite and Eternal Energy whom 
the scientific agnostic reveres, the Inner 
Light whom the Friends revere, the 
Jehovah whom the Jews revere, and the 


Holy Spirit whom the Trinitarians revere. 


Perhaps it would be more accurate to 
say that he is the supreme historical 
manifestation of this ever-present Life 
and Light of man; that he is, to use 
John’s expression, ‘that which we have 


-seen with our eyes, which we have looked 


upon, and our hands have handled, of the © 
Word of life ;” that he is so much of the 
Infinite and Eternal as can be seen in a ~ 
human experience—the invisible moist- 


Sure of the atmosphere become a visible 


cloud, the invisible ether become a visi- 
ble sunlight, the Infinite Spirit of Truth 
and Love emerging in one perfect human 
life. 

This is my answer to the correspond- 
ents who ask me what I mean by the 
Divinity of Jesus Christ. 

LYMAN ABBOTT. 


The Spectator 


The Spectator has been much inter- 
ested in the ins and outs of poultry-raising 
in Southern California. Being abso- 
lutely void of previous knowledge as to 
the raising of chickens, he feels that his 
opinion gained from notes taken on the 
spot is wholly unprejudiced. He must 


-confess, however, that he has been much 


annoyed all his life by the crowing of 
roosters ou¢ of season and the cackling 
of hens 77 season, and has expressed a 
hope that crowless roosters would be 
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added to the list of present-day anomalies 
and take their place with horseless car- 
riages, seedless oranges, and the like. 
He has also ventured to state that As 
hens should be trained in ways of quiet- 
nessand peace, and would not be allowed 
to cackle so ingloriously every time an 
egg was laid. What of it? asks the 
Spectator. It is only an every-day event, 
and perhaps their self-esteem might be 
lessened by some good disciplinarian. 


The Spectator, fresh from a visit to a 
chicken ranch on the outskirts of River- 
side, feels himself so puffed up with 
statistical knowledge relating to chickens 
that he is sure that this is the time to give 
the world really reliable information 
about the great chicken question. The 
owner of the ranch was brought to Cali- 
fornia by his wife’s failing health, and, 
looking about for a business which would 
give him a fair living profit, he asked him- 
self, Could he make a chicken ranch pay? 
At the outset he purchased about three 
acres of land a few miles from the center, 
and built a shed or barn in which the fam- 
ily lived during the first months of their 
new life. The first move made was to 
purchase from dealers in fancy stock eggs 
of four breeds—the White Plymouth 
Rock, Buff Orpington, White Leghorn, 
and Black Minorca—the chicken-farmer 
thinking the two former the best to 
raise for table use and that he could 
sell them as broilers at a fancy price. 
This was his first mistake, for by the 
time the broilers were ready to sell, 
the demand was over; the tourist sea- 
son had closed and the marketmen 
offered so low a price that he came 
to the conclusion that there was more 
profit in the raising of eggs alone. De- 
ciding that the White Leghorn and the 
Black Minorcas were the best adapted 
for his purpose, he has since confined 
himself to these two breeds, and the 
black and the white are the only fowls 
seen upon his place to-day. Explaining 


this point further, he said that in July of 
one year Los Angeles papers quoted 
broilers at seventeen. cents and eggs at 
twenty-three cents, while on the same 
date New York papers quoted rates 
exactly the reverse—broilers at twenty- 
three and eggs at seventeen. ‘The Spec- 
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tator mentioned the fact that chicken 
dinners seem to be a great rarity in 
Riverside, being offered to tourists on 
Sundays only, and he mildly suggested 
that hotel and restaurant keepers should 
be educated up to the point of including 
chickens in their daz/y bill of fare. “ No, 
indeed,” replied our ranch proprietor. 
“IT can’t afford to educate people at a 
dead loss to myself; I must limit my 
business to eggs alone.” 

The method of “ trap-nesting” two 
hundred and fifty of the best specimens, 
selected from the thousand birds, was 
then explained to the Spectator ; and as 
the technicalities of the business were 
entirely newto him, the owner gave an ob- 
ject-lesson or demonstration of the work 
at the first hen-house which was reached. 
Turning down a long board which ran 
the entire length of the house, the sepa- 
rate nests were disclosed, some occupied 
by the hens and others vacant. Taking 
out one who had. finished her work for 
the day, he looked at the number on 
her aluminum bracelet, or arklet (the 
Spectator doesn’t know which term is 
exactly proper), and said, ‘“‘ No. 42 must 
have the credit of that,” and the hen 
was then sent forward through the house 
to feed upon the growing alfalfa in her 
6wn door-yard. The Spectator watched 
with interest the next step in this credit- 
ing system, and noticed for the first time 
a printed form or schedule hanging on 
the outside of the house. This schedule 
had a column of numbers from | to 62, 
with “Floor” at the foot, and it was 
also divided vertically into columns, one 
square for each day of the month. No. 
42 was credited with the egg laid that 
day, and the one found upon the floor 
was credited to “ Floor.” As the object 
is to find out which of these numbered 
hens lay the most eggs in a day, those 
found upon the floor are, of course, non- 
descript, and are sold to consumers or 
used upon the proprietor’s own table. 
At the end of the year the monthly 
schedules are examined, and in this ac- 
curate way it is determined just which 
hens have made the best record. This 
law of selection is continued by reserv- 
ing the eggs from the best layers for the 
incubator, thereby producing chickens 
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with the most desirable requisites as to 
points and egg production. There were 
eight of these houses, with a schedule 
attached to each one, and the accuracy 
with which these schedules were kept 
meant more in the end than the casual 
observer would think. The Spectator 
has never had a talent for bookkeeping 
by the commercial methods, but this 
credit system of eggs laid appealed to 
him, and he felt that a new field was 
open to him. 

The Spectator’s sympathies were 
aroused at the sight of the poor mother 
hens who had been placed in solitary 
confinement because of their desire to 
carry out their maternal instincts and 
do their own hatching. A sitting. hen 
has no place on a ranch where business 
is carried on by scientific, up-to-date 
methods. The Spectator learned that 
out of two hundred and twenty-four 
eggs one hundred and ninety-three are 
hatched successfully by the incubator ; 
so, without counting the wasted time of 
the hen as any factor at all, what mother 
hen could boast of better results? Still, 
the Spectator dislikes to have the laws 
of nature perverted by these twentieth- 
century methods, and believes that the 
hen could find her argument in -Holy 
Writ by quoting the passage, “‘ As a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wing.” 

Next came the eight hundred and fifty 
unnumbered hens whose _ unfortunate 
deficiencies in desirable points kept 
them from wearing the numbered brace- 
let, yet they seemed unconscious of the 
fact that they were not of “ the elect.” 
A stop was made at the hospital, where 
the occupants were convalescing from 
various ailments, and soon 2 tailless hen 
attracted the Spectator’s attention. “‘ No 
eggs hatched from that chicken,” said 
our poultry-raiser ; “ 1am not seeking to 
develop a race of tailless hens; but she 
lays well, so we won’t kill her off quite 
yet.” ‘Then you believe in heredity ?” 
asked the Spectator, ready for an argu- 
ment on the relative merits of heredity 
and environment. ‘Indeed I do,” was 
the reply. “ You would find in this busi- 
ness that environment is only a second 
factor,” Then we passed on to the incu- 
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bators, which should have been visite 4 in 
the first place. Here we found the eggs 
kept in an even temperature of 103°; 
nothing but eggs, not a glimpse of a 
feathered, downy ball, or a little bill 
picking its way through the shell; and 
the Spectator stifled his disappointment 
that he had not come at a time when a 
brood would be taken off. It was but a 
step from the incubators to the brooders, 
to which abode the chickens are trans- 
ferred in their infancy, to dwell by them- 
selves, free from the contaminating in- 
fluence of their elders. The greatest 
care as to cleanliness was exercised in 
these eighteen brooders. The inexpe- 
rience of the chickens makes them faulty 
in their judgment as to whether the water- 
troughs are for bathing or drinking, so 
the judgment of an outside party is 
appealed to, and the troughs are cleaned 
and filled twice each day. 

The inspection of the yards and houses 
being completed, the Spectator asked 
for items of expense in building and 
maintaining such an outfit. To his sur- 
prise, he learned that the, lumber for each 
house cost $150, and to this was added 
the cost of construction. ‘Then there 
was over a mile of wire fencing on the 
place, and a thousand feet of water-pipe 
laid under ground. The owner gave as 
his opinion that $1.50 could be expected 
as a net profit from each hen. One hen 
is expected to lay eleven dozen eggs a 
year, but occasionally will do better than 
that. The Spectator was told of a case 
where the hen laid nine eggs in eight 
days—one oneach ofthe successive seven 
days and two on the eighth day. “It is 
needless to say,” he added, “that she 
rested on the ninth day.” All eggs, 
aside from the registered stock, are sold 
to a hotel at a fixed rate for six months; 
selected eggs for hatching are sold at 
eighty-four cents a dozen, and newly 
hatched chickens at ten cents each. 
And then the Spectator asked, “‘ Will it 
pay?” “Yes, it will,” said Mr. G., “ifa 
man is willing to turn joiner, painter, or 
accountant, and give the work his per- 
sonal supervision. You see,” he went 
on, “I have only one assistant, and I 
never relax my own efforts or allow the: 
reins to slip from my own fingers,” 
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AMERICAN DISCONTENT 
WITH CRIMINAL LAW 


BY GEORGE W. ALGER 


Of the New York Bar 


r ‘HE English people a century ago 
took into their hands as a public 
matter the condition of the Court 

of Chancery—the “ Court of Fraud and 
Delay,” as Sydney Smith called it. In 
the same spirit we are preparing to take 
up the condition of our criminal law, 
we are studying the causes of its defects 
and are looking for remedies which shall 
give it a much-needed efficiency. Some 
of these causes of the failure of our 
criminal law are quite outside the black 
letters of the law book, and cannot be 
cured by mere legislative enactments or 
by the decisions of courts. 

Of these causes perhaps the principal 
one is a certain defect in the American 
temperament, in its lack of respect for 
law as law. It is a defect which for gen- 
erations has afforded aid and comfort to 
persons accused of crime. It is a defect 
which prosecuting officials recognize and 
fear. It is an attitude towards law 
which the newly arrived foreigner quickly 
learns to consider as a part of our system 
of government. I remember hearing it 
expressed in broken English some years 
ago at a Cooper Union meeting. A 
speaker who was extolling to an East 
Side audience our system of free democ- 
racy, and contrasting it with the aristoc- 
racies of Europe, shouted as his climax, 
“In America everybody makes the law 
for himself.” There is in this rude state- 
ment a very considerable germ of truth. 
We have not officially recognized it, and 
there are evidences that a growing pub- 
lic sentiment is arising to abolish it from 
the spirit of our law. But it is still with 
us, and we are responsible for it. The 
Thaw trial in New York furnishes us 
with a recent but not extreme exarrple. 

This trial, it will be rememvered, ex- 
hibited a middle-aged, experienced, and 
highly successful criminal lawyer de- 
fending a young man who, if sane, has 


admittedly committed the crime of mur- 
der, apparently in cold blood, by shooting 
an elderly man from the rear, when he 
could have had no opportunity to defend 
himself from attack. Of course the only 
defense which the law recognizes to that 
crime is the insanity of the offender. In 
summing up the case, however, this law- 
yer, practically ignoring all evidence of 
the insanity of the prisoner, which for 
days had been accumulating on the rec- 
ord, ignoring the only /ega/ defense which 
could be interposed between his crime and 
the punishment fixed by criminal statute, 
besought the jury in a burst of eloquence 
to override the law and base a verdict 
of acquittal upon what he described as 
“dementia Americana,” that is, the right 
as an American of this young man to 
commit murder because three years 
before his wife had told him, whether 
truthfully or not, that she had been 
assaulted by the murdered man; and he 
made this plea notwithstanding the fact 
that the truth or falsity of the wife’s story 
was not in question and the Court had 
refused to permit the District Attorney 
to prove her story to be false. He auda- 
ciously likened this young man in the 
doing of this crime to Sir Galahad and 
to the priest performing at the altar the 
most sacred religious rite of the church. 
Now, in making this plea, this lawyer 
was acting upon the experience of many 
years of successful practice at the crimi- 
nal bar, exercising the judgment of an 
expert (in this case apparently an erro- 
neous one) upon the American tempera 


ment. He was showing us in the clearest 


possible form what his experience had 
taught him of how little respect American 
juries have for the law. He made that 
address, we may assume, because he had 
learned that the chord of sentiment, 
strongly touched, can induce jurors to 


disregard the law and to usurp a power 
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never committed to them—the power to 
condone the offense and to pardon the 
offender. The District Attorney, on his 
part, marred an otherwise admirable 
address by a similar appeal, and, to off- 
set that indulged in by his adversary, 
made a passionate rhodomontade about 
the dead man crying from his grave for 
a vindication of character—a thing which 
is never within the legal province or 
power of the jury to give. 

Whether the disagreement of the jury 
was brought about by either of these 
pleas is not the point. The point is that 
both the prosecuting official and the 
defendant’s counsel should expect as a 
matter of course that the verdict of the 
jury was likely to be influenced strongly 
by matters entirely outside the evidence, 
and having no just relation to the ques- 
tions which the law either required or 
permitted them to decide. 

Coleridge says somewhere that “ the 
defects of great authors are virtues car- 
ried to an excess.” What he says of 
authors may be no less true of the races 
of men. ‘The American temperament 
finds a special weakness in its attitude 
towards law, in the overgrowth of those 
virtues finding their well-spring in gen- 
erosity. If we may be permitted to say 
kind things of ourselves, we are tempera- 
' mentally warm-hearted, quick of sympa- 
thy, ready to excuse and forgive. 

We have both the desire and capacity 
to put ourselves in the other man’s 
place. In exercising this virtue we have 
in times past not infrequently but often 
overlooked other considerations which 
should balance and check it. An acute 
observer has said that in the normal 
American there is a streak of lawless- 
ness. He may have it enough in control 
to restrain himself from any serious 
breach of order, but it makes him often 
ready to condone the lawlessness of 
some one else, especially if the thing 
done is» something which his heart tells 
him he might have done himself. The 
rights of society have at times lacked 
substantial recognition, not only because 
what may be called our law sense is not 
strong, but also because with us the 
education of the imagination has been 
somewhat one-sided. We can see the 
culprit and his distressed relatives, we 
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can imagine the consequences of con- 
viction to the accused individual, but the 
consequence of acquittal to the injured 
community has often proved beyond our 
mental vision. For this reason we are 
notoriously lax in punishing criminal 
offenses where the injured party lacks 
respectability. ‘The affront to society 
dwindles to a vanishing point when the 
victim is a bad man. 

' Some time ago I heard of a conversa- 
tion between a Boston lawyer and a 
Southern judge which gives a fair illus- 
tration of this point of view. The North- 
erner had commented rather caustically 
upon recent acquittals in certain murder 
trials in the South, and said finally, “I 
don’t understand the process of reason- 
ing by which these verdicts are reached.” 
“ Well,” said the judge, whimsically, “I 
guess it is mostly about like this. When 
the jury retires, it considers all the evi- 
dence on the main point, that is, whether 
the dead man ought to have gone. If 
they think he had, they don’t make much 
point about the technicalities of the 
case and his going a little sooner than 
perhaps he might.” 

In his essay on Lincoln, James Russell 
Lowell says: ‘‘ Among the lessons taught 
by the French Revolution, there is none 
sadder or more striking than this—that 
you may make everything out of the 
passions of men except a political system 
that will work. . . . It is always demoral- 
izing to extend the domain of sentiment 
to questions over which it has no legiti- 
mate jurisdiction.” This danger of over- 
extending the jurisdiction of sentiment 
finds with us no more numerous illustra- 
tions than in the working of our criminal 
law. But let us remember that the 
responsibility for this danger is only 
secondarily with the courts. The jury 
system is an essential part of our criminal 
law machinery, and respect for law on 
the bench is sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbal unless the same spirit is strong 
in the jury-box as well. 

Today perhaps the strongest and 
worst influence for lawlessness which 
our country knows, the primary respon- 
sibility for which does not belong to the 
courts, is yellow journalism ; the journal- 
ism which in everything it recounts or 
describes uses exaggerated sentimental- 
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ity, freely mixed with falsehood, and 
which at best furnishes to adult readers 
nothing better than dime novel pictures 
of daily life; the journalism whose very 
existence depends upon bringing some 
fresh excitement to startle the overfed 
emotions and arouse the passions of its 
readers. At times its responsibility for 
lynch law in the South, for example in 
the recent outrages at Atlanta, has been 
clearlyshown. ..What it does in creating 
an atmosphere which influences and 
induces the commission of crime is only 
equaled by what it does after criminal 
offenses have been perpetrated. It sur- 
rounds important criminal trials with an 
atmosphere of emotional slush and 
worked-up heart interest; it prejudices 
cases and circulates broadcast lying 
rumors and fake interviews; it injects 
unfounded prejudices into the community 
from which the jury must be secured, 
making the doing of justice difficult in 
the extreme. While in its ordinary activ- 
ity this journalism is simply an offense 
against good taste and decency, in its 
relation to the enforcement of criminal 
law it is nothing less than a public men- 
ace. It taints the whole atmosphere in 
which justice is to be done, and increases 
_immeasurably the difficulties of obtaining 
jurors who can do their duty uninfluenced 
by preconceived notions with which these 
newspapers have filled their minds, It 
took over three weeks and an immense 
expenditure of time and money to get a 
_ jury of twelve acceptable unprejudiced 
men in the Thaw case in New York, In 
Chicago the trial of Cornelius Shea, the 
strike leader, last year took from Sep- 
tember 13 to November 29 before the 
preliminary work of empaneling a jury 
was completed. Before a jury was finally 
accepted, more than six thousand citizens 
were summoned forexamination as jurors, 
and nearly three months of the time of 
. the court was consumed. 3 

As I write, the trial of Abraham Ruef 
is under way in San Francisco. Twenty- 
five days have been spent in selecting 
a jury, and only four jurors have yet 
been selected. Some of this. waste of 
time in selecting the jurors.is fairly 
attributable, of course, to defects in the 
criminal law as a system, but an equal 
portion of that criticism belongs to a 
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public which reads and supports sensa- 
tional newspapers—and to that highly 
respectable part of the community which 
dodges jury service. 

Somehow we have got to make the 
dodging of jury service dishonorable and 
disgraceful. We cannot begin too’soon. 
In some States it has gone to such an 
extent as to become a public scandal. 
In Massachusetts, for example, Governor 
Guild, in a recent message to the Legis- 
lature, has given a very dark picture of 
the present condition of the jury system 
in that State. “ When,” he says, “ the 
bench itself in public utterance gives 
evidence as to the appearance even of 
the intoxicated, the criminal, and the 
insane on Suffolk juries ;, when pressure 
is notoriously exerted to secure places 
especially on these juries as a compen- 
sation for political favors; when men 
high in social and commercial life simi- 
larly exert pressure to be excused from 
jury service, it is certainly time that the 
authorities designated by law should be 
safeguarded from such improper influ- 
ences.” Judge Richardson, of the Supe- 
rior Court in Boston, stated some time 
ago, according to the Boston Transcript, 
that at a recent term of that court the 
jury list furnished one utter imbecile, 
one man in the last stages of delirium 
tremens, and an individual who asked to 
be excused from jury duty because, hav- 
ing recently served a term in the House 
of Correction, he felt he could not act im- 
partially in giving a sentence which would 
consign another to such durance vile! 

A London paper recently expressed 
the English opinion of our system of 
criminal law as “trial by the amateur 
judgment of a democracy.” Toa marked 
degree this criticism is undoubtedly cor- 
rect. Speaking broadly, we have to a 
large extent given over our criminal law 
for its enforcement to the man in the 
street. We have chosen to put the en- 
forcement of that law in the hands of 
untrained jurors, presided over, but not 
directed or controlled, by a judge who 
keeps order and-deals out abstract rules 
of law. We have deliberately reduced 
the authority of the trial judge to control 
and direct the proceedings in his own 
court—we have enlarged the powers of 
the jury in proportion, 
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We have whittled down the powers of 
our judges greatly. In many States, es- 
pecially in the South and West, in consti- 
tutions adopted by the people limitations 
have been placed upon the authority of 
their judges over trials by jury—taking 
away ancient functions which at common 
law had been exercised by judges for 
centuries. Some of these States have 
made the jurors judges of law and fact 
in criminal cases, and have reduced the 
position of the judge to that of a mere 
adviser, whose opinions they may dis- 
regard .if they please. In other States 
the statutes say the judge shall not sum 
up the evidence or intimate any opinion 
on the facts ; others, that the judge shall 
not charge the jury at all, but shall sim- 
ply mark his approval or disapproval 
upon written propositions of law pre- 
pared and handed to him by the lawyers, 
which he must not explain or modify for 
the instruction of the jury. There are 
American States in which the judge has 
to charge the jury that they are judges 
of the law and are not bound by his 
instructions or by the decisions of the 
Supreme Court—in which the jury not 
only decides the crime but fixes the pun- 
ishment as well. 

Now, we say we do not believe in mob 
law. We mean that we do not believe 
in lynching and in other acts of lawless 
violence. Lynch law, however, is only 
one form—the disorderly form—of mob 
law. There is, however, another type of 
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furnish good examples of both these 
forms of mob law. The accused defend- 
ants are entitled, of course, to a fair trial 
before an impartial tribunal and to such 
verdict either for or against them as the 
facts adduced on that trial may justify. 
Instead of waiting for a court and jury 
to pass in due course upon the indict- 
ments against them, we have had for 
months all over the country Moyer-Hay- 
wood mass-meetings in which they have 
been tried and found innocent—in which 
the effort to raise funds for their defense, 
a perfectly proper object, has apparently 
been made subordinate to a desire to in- 
flame opinion among the working people 
in advance of the trial, and to make, by 
oratory, heroes and possible martyrs of 
these men before the very beginning of 
the actual trial by law. The trial by 
newspaper of these cases has gone on in 
the same way. Journals whose constit- 
uencies are strongly in favor of property 
rights have recorded all the real or 
alleged outrages perpetrated by the West- 


_ern Federation of Miners, and have not 


hesitated to express the hope that an 
example will be made of these men who 
are or have been at the head of that 
organization, as though the organization 
itself was on trial. The labor press in 
its turn reflects and reproduces the senti- 
ments of the mass-meetings. The letter 
which President Roosevelt wrote to a 
Secretary of one of these Moyer-Hay- 
_wood organizations is fresh in the public 


~*mind. The rebuke which that letter 
contained should commend itself to every 
citizen, whether his natural sympathies 
-are with the accused men or against 


mob law, orderly in the sense that it does 
not necessarily involve bloodshed, which 
in recent years has grown up in this coun- 
try, and which deserves thoughtful atten- 


tion. It results logically and inevitably 
from the overdevelépment of the powers 
of the jury. Whgn the judge is shorn 
of his power so to direct proceedings 
in his court that the trial shall be one 
by law as well as by jury, when the ver- 
dict to be reached in criminal cases can 
be made to depend largely upon influ- 
ences brought to bear on the jury-furnish- 
ing community either before or during 
the progress of a trial, there are great 
inducements offered for the working up of 


orderly mob law—trial by newspaper and . 


trial by mass-meeting, before the actual 
judicial hearing of a criminal case. 


them, who believes in trial by law first 
and foremost of persons accused of crime. 

One of the great dangers of this 
method of trying criminal cases in ad- — 


vance is that false statements, oratorical 


exaggerations, and unfounded rumors 


soften form a large part of the “ evi- 


dence ” in these trials by mass-meeting 


,and by newspaper, evidence which dares 


not appear in court under oath, which 


‘will not stand analysis before an impar- 


tial tribunal, and which crumbles and 
goes to pieces under examination. The 
public which reads or listens to these 


_ appeals to mob law, and which is led by 
The Moyer-Haywood cases in Idaho ’ such statements to form opinions and to 
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expect a particulat-vetdict as the only 
one that can be rendered by atiy fair- 
minded jury in any impartial court— 
this public is not merely disappointed or 
Sutptised when the verdict at the legal 
trial is Gonttaty to the verdict of the 
newspaper ttial ot the mass-meeting 
trial. The decision of the court or the 
verdict of the jury, so at vVariatice with 
what it had been led to expect, becomes 
at once extraordinary and unexplainable, 
and a suspicion arises, amounting to cer- 
taitity, that in the law court there has 
been a miseattiage of justice, that brib- 
ery has corrupted the court or bought 
the jury. 

It is to be doubted whether respect 
for law is encouraged or promoted, even 
in cases where the trial by law happens 
to coincide in its conclusion with one of 
these forms of trial by genéral opinion. 
The ordinary result in such instances is 
not a greater regard for the wisdom of 
the courts, but rather for the power of 
so-called public opinion. The advocates 
of mob law find in such cases impressive 
evidence of the force and effect of their 
own efforts in having created a public 
sentiment to the. demands of which the 
legal tribunals have been compelled 
reluctantly to conform. Whether it wins 
or loses, this mob law tends to diminish 
respect for the courts. The full respon- 
sibility for its existence and growth we 
cannot lay fairly upon the courts them- 
selves. It is largely a matter of our own 
choosing, and its development is in no 
small measure due to the changes in our 
law which I have mentioned. which have 
encouraged it and furnished its oppor- 
tunities—the changes in law which have 
taken away the necessary powers from 
the judge and which have negativVed the 
authority of trained opinion and experi- 
ence over the processes of justice by law. 

To those to whom these words seem 
to imply a lack of faith in the people 
from whom the jurors are chosen, I can 
only say that I entertain no such opin- 
ion. With an intelligent and experienced 
judge exercising wisely the necessary 
powers of his office, the jury system is 
open to as few objections as any human 
institution. -But we need the trained 
mind of the judge, and the benefit of 
his wisdom and experience. Without it 
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the jury system, and particularly in 
criminal trials, is often quite another 
matter. It involves no heretical dissent 
from the highly popular “trust the 
people ” doctrine to suggest that we may 
carry the teferendum idea too far. We 
can never hope to have in this country a 
Demos more intelligent than the one 
which convicted Socrates. 

It is not only because the State con- 
Stitutions and statutes have taken away 
his former powers that the trial judge at 
times seems such a passive figure in his 
own court. An additional reason—for 
which, however, the public is not responsi- 
ble—is in the attitude of the appellate 
courts towards those slight mistakes in 
procedure and insubstantial matters not 
relating to merits which are bound to 
occur in any protracted criminal trial. It 
has been said often and truly that our 
appellate courts are over-technical in 
reversing criminal cases for these small 
matters, where on the whole the con- 
victed person is shown to have had a 
fair trial and to have been found guilty on 
sufficient evidence. It is, of course, true 
that the percentage of cases reversed on 
appeal, compared to the total number of 
criminal trials in lower courts, often 
seems very small. 

The grievance, however, is not so 
much in the number of men who escape 
directly by these technical decisions as 
it is in the number who escape indirectly 
through the loopholes they afford, and in 
the burden which these hair-splitting 
rules of law put upon the trial judge in 
all the cases he tries. When the appel- 
late courts regard technicalities as though 
they were as important as the substantial 
question of guilt or innocence, the judge 
who presides at the actual trial must do 
the same thing. With the fear of “ error” 
ever before his eyes, he has to spend 
time and thought on matters of small 
actual importance at the expense of the 
main issue. He is often literally afraid to 
take affirmative action in regulating and 
controlling proceedings in his court for 
fear of reversal. At times substantial 
delay in criminal cases is due to the 
efforts which a careful judge is obliged 
to make in trying to avoid a technical 
error. In the Thaw case, for example, 
the proceedings were adjourned by the 
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court at least once to enable counsel to. 


furnish briefs to the judge on the pro- 
priety of the form of a single question ; 
that is, simply the form in which a wit- 
ness should be asked what he knew 
about the insanity of the defendant. The 
legal phraseology required in such ques- 


tions constitutes a special branch of tech- 


nicality of the most hair-splitting type, 
in which the State Court of Appeals has 
indulged in years past, and which re- 
quires the trial judge to be especially 
careful lest he make a mistake—one 


which, if made, however, would ordinarily © 
be of the most insignificant actual impor- - 


tance. This fear oferror tends to make 
the trial judge a negative rather than a 
positive force in his own court, even in 
States where thereare no constitutional or 
statutory limitations upon hisown powers. 

Whether induced by statutory limita- 
tions of his power or by the burden of 
technicalities which his shoulders must 
bear, this sapping of the ancient power 
of the judge in jury trials has been done 


at a very great expense to society, and” 


has given aid and comfort toa multitude 
of criminals. Through these influences 
very largely it has come about that “ trial 
by the amateur judgment of a democracy ” 
has been substituted for the system of 
trial by judge and jury; and important 
criminal cases too often are permitted to 
degenerate into interminable dramatic 
spectacles surcharged with a riot of mis- 


leading oratorical fustian, and with all - 


the details of the failure of justice in 
them exploited as a daily and sometimes 
hourly melodrama by a sensational press. 


And yet we wonder why the foreigner 


and the recent immigrant lack respect 
for our law! 

In these oratorical contests the inter- 
ests of society suffer a serious handicap. 


“The time has come,” as a Court of.’ 
Appeals judge in New York recently. 


declared, “when in a criminal trial the 
defendant’s counsel insists that every 
word uttered by the District Attorney 
shall be taken by the official stenographer 
and made a part of the record, for the 
purpose of catching some expression that 


may escape his lips, which to the ears 


of the court may sound inappropriate or 
unfair, and thus afford us an opportunity 


to swing the whip and give him a lecture, | 
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Such lectures have already been given in 
a number of the opinions written during 
recent years by the judges of this Court, 
and still we have been careful to refrain 
from reproving counsel defending crimi- 
nal actions forindulging in similar expres- 
sions, or of imposing upon them like 
restrictions in conducting their defense ; 
and yet the attempt of counsel defending 
to shift the trial from his client to the 
District Attorney, and thereby create an 
impression in the minds of the jurors 
that the District Attorney is unfair, and 
that his client is being persecuted, has 
been too cften indulged in and too often 
has been successful.” 

The difference between the position 
of the trial judge in English courts and 
in the State courts of this country has 
been well expressed by a Philadelphia 
lawyer, Thomas Leaming, in an inter- 
esting paper read before the Bar Asso- 
ciation of his State last year. “An 
American lawyer,” he says, “ will say, ‘I 
tried a case before Judge So-and-so.’ An 
English barrister says, ‘I conducted a 
case which Lord So-and-so tried.’ He 
(the English judge) decidedly restrains 
counsel, often examines the witnesses, 
and his influence is quite openly exerted 
to guide the jury and cause them to avoid 
Yet the cru- 
cial questions of fact really to be deter- 
mined—of: which there are usually but 
one or two—are left absolutely to the 
jury’s unfettered decision,” 

The delays, the waste of time in crim- 
inal cases and in jury trials generally in 
civil courts—delays which disgust intel- 
ligent men and often make them unwill- 
ing to act as jurors and to shirk that 
duty—are largely due to the lack of 
power of the judge to control proceed- 
ings in his own court. In-conversation 
recently a New York judge of long ex- 
perience in criminal trials made a com- 
parison between a famous poisoning case 
at which he presided some years ago 
and one which he witnessed as a spec- 
tator whilein England. Both cases were 
sensational ones. ‘The English case was 
of a singularly interesting character. A 
young and attractive woman of good 
family, engaged to a young man of ex- 
cellent social standing, was on trial at 
Winchester for murdering her sister by 
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poison, The father of the young woman 
had recently died, and, though reputed 
wealthy, had left a meager estate. The 
elder sister, fearing lest her inability to 
provide the expected marriage portion 
might lose her the marriage with the 
man to whom she was betrothed, con- 
ceived the idea of insuring her sister’s 
life, and by poisoning her to secure the 
needed money. She consummated her 
design, but her crime was discovered. 
She was indicted and brought to trial. 
The whole countryside was interested in 
the case, and the talk of it was on every 
tongue. Yet it took only three hours to 
select the jury. It took over three weeks 
in the American case to which the judge 
referred. 

The difference in time required for the 
selection of these juries lay in the fact 
that in the English trial the jury was 
selected by the court with the assistance 
of counsel, and in the American trial the 
counsel selected the jury in the presence 
of the judge. American traditions are 
all against the judge “ interfering ” with 
counsel in the selection of jurors in im- 
portant cases, and a judge hesitates to 
take affirmative action to prevent the 
waste of time occasioned by interminable 
questions to prospective jurors for fear 
that his ruling may be considered as 
technical ei ror in a higher court, resulting 
in a new trial and a general waste of 
more taxpayers’ money. 

It may seem to some that undue em- 
phasis has been laid upon the importance 
of relieving the judge who presides at 
jury trials from these statutory restraints 
and from the incubus of these technicall- 
ties. In answerI can only plead that in 
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so doing I am but repeating sentiments 
which have been voiced at professional 
gatherings and meetings of bar associa- 
tions by great judges and learned lawyers 
for twenty years. In the public mind, 
through our top-heavy system of appellate 
courts with their multitudinous decisions, 
the notion has gained currency that the 
judge who stands closest -to the people, 
who hears criminal cases when they first 
come to trial, has less dignity than his 
brothers in the so-called higher tribunals, 
and that the extent of his power is of 
minor importance when compared with 
theirs. This is undoubtedly a serious 
mistake. The test for the efficiency of 
the whole judicial system as an instru- 
ment for punishing the guilty and pro- 
tecting the innocent is in the power of 
his court and in the wisdom and despatch 
with which that power is there exercised. 
No amount of wisdom and learning in 
the labyrinthine recesses of the appellate 
courts can create respect for a law which 
breaks down through weakness and un- 
certainty at its vital point of contact with 
the people. 

The two great evils of our criminal 
law to-day are sentimentality and techni- 
cality. For one of these defects the 
remedy must come from the hands of the 
legislatures, the courts, and the lawyers. 
The other must depend for its cure upon 
the growth of public opinion, under the 
demands of which reason, sober sense, 
and regard for law shall control all other 
influences and emotions in the jury-box. 
Our discontent with the criminal law, to 
be effective, must direct itself to the 
removal not merely of one of these evils, 
but of both, 


THE MILITARY SYSTEM OF 
GERMANY 


BY KARL O. BERTLING 


ITH so eminent a man in the 
field as Mr. Carnegie to tell 
the nations what Germany has 


on her hands with her army, it may 
seem to many Americans settled that 
the present military system is a luxury, 
a loss, a folly of the German nation. 
The discussion of the subject, however, 
at the Peace Congress offers an oppor- 
tunity to ask a fair hearing for some 
arguments which lead that nation to 
look upon this institution from the point 
of view which has been summarily sug- 
gested by the address of Professor 
Miinsterberg at that Congress. 

Mr. Carnegie expressed his high es- 
teem for Emperor William II. He spoke 
of him as a man not bloodthirsty but 
loving peace, and being “the possible 
man of destiny.” Mr.Carnegiehas shown 
himself acquainted with at least one 
exponent of German life, and has thus 
certainly gratified every true German ; 
but he has aroused also every true Ger- 
man’s opposition the moment he ven- 
tured to characterize as an unreasonable 
and unbearable burden that most vital 
feature of German life, the keeping of a 


standing army. Mr. Carnegie declared 


himself surprised at the statement of 
Professor Miinsterberg that conscription 
is not a burden to the German nation, 
and referred to the thousands of men at 
the Pittsburg mills, whose very presence 
there, he feels sure, furnishes him with 
irrefutable proof in support of his posi- 
tion. Supposing Mr, Carnegie could 
count upon more than his Pittsburg 
men; supposing that the majority of 
German-Americans sided with him; 
granted, I say, a formidable force of 
anti-conscription men abroad, numeri- 
cally they would be few compared with 
the sixty millions at home. Could any 
one expect a nation to give up its safe- 
guard, its self-protection, because of a 
few who, for individual reasons and 
because. of their altered surroundings, 
have abandoned the cause of the nation’? 


While it is but fair that Americans 
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should speak for their institutions, it is 
also fair that Germans should speak for 
theirs, and I wish to present some of the 
arguments which may justify the position 
of Germany to-day, believing that they 
have the value of enlightenment, and 
trusting that, after a fair comparison of 
the arguments pro and con, it will be 
easier to decide whether the German 
army and military system is a necessity 
or a luxury, a loss or a gain. 


I, Every German will contend that we 
need the protection of an army, just as. 
Mr. Carnegie needs a fence around his: 
estate, just as a business man needs safe 
and lock, just as this country depends: 
on the Atlantic and Pacific to secure for 
it the opportunity to carry on its affairs: 
with individual elbow-room, to guarantee: 
Under the 


individual development. 
present political structure of Europe, 
any symptom of weakness in the coun- 
try’s protection would undoubtedly be 
noted and subsequently be followed by 
war, loss of land, people, and national 
wealth. 

II, Germany is made through the effi- 
ciency of her military forces. We Ger- 
mans know that we are what we are—a 
nation united, after centuries af disunion 
and weakness—by virtue of the result of 
our present military system. There is 
no family in which some member is not 
recorded as having contributed through 
personal sacrifice toward this achieve- 
ment of the nation. The ties connecting 
the nation with its military organization 
are thus of a peculiarly intense character. 
If anything counts, loyalty and tradition 
countamong Germans. The day a young 
German is permitted to enter the army, 
i.¢., When he has reached the age of 
seventeen, is a day of pride not only to 
him but to his family and often to his 
community. Whenever he returns for a 
holiday on leave of absence, the interest 
the people take in their representative 
is most striking. Much is expected of 
him, and therefore a wholesome ambi- 
tion will be an important motive in the 
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whole discharge of his duties. All of 
which indicates how national and popular 
an institution this military system must 
be. To be sure, days of disappointment 
and hardship will follow. Itis nochild’s 
play, but serious business, especiallysince 
there are no longer three years of service, 
but only two years for at least two-thirds 
of the German army. For every brain- 
worker the time is limited to one year. 

III. Every true German will tell Mr. 
Carnegie that we by no means consider 
it an unreasonable demand of the nation 
that the individual should go through 
some hardship, self-denial, self-discipline, 
subordination, for the sake of serving the 
country that gave him birth, education, 
and opportunity of prosperity. The 
present national structure of Germany is 
one characterized by a remarkable reci- 
procity of service and aid rendered by 
the State to the individual, and vice versa; 
while in this country individual efforts 
were followed by the prosperity of the 
community, over there prosperity is the 
result of federal effort, and the individual 
is expected to do something in return. 

IV. The military system develops the 
national sense. It is a great factor in 
the making of a citizen. The young 
man “ from the woods,” the farmer’s son, 
_who has seen no more of the world than 
what he gathers at the fairs of his coun- 
try town, first discovers his own country 
when he enters the army. Moralists 
often regret the recruits’ coming to a 
city and losing the simplicity of country 
life, but that is the cry of sentimentality, 
not of progress, and I do not fear that 
it will beguile Mr. Carnegie. Germans 
have thought for many years that this 
event tends rather to form the young 
man’s character. In the city he will be 
thrown in with men of his age from all 
walks of life, now associated for one 
definite purpose, and respected by the 
whole community. 

V. The military system gives a broad 
education. It is not the drilling, not the 
rifle practice, not the technical training, 
that is all there is in the military system. 
There are hours and hours of general 
instruction by well-trained petty officers, 
superintended by men of college training 
and of greatest sincerity. The instruc- 
tion covers not only the history of the 
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House of Hohenzollern, which has in- 
vested so much of its blood to make the 
country what it is today. This instruc- 
tion does not end with constantly point- 
ing out the blessings of monarchy, nor 
is it confined to elaborate sketches of 
great German heroes like Bismarck and 
Moltke. No, I venture to say that a 
German soldier learns more about his 
country, its commercial resources, its 
conditions of traffic, its citizenship and 
institutions, its relations on the globe, its 
colonies, etc., than an average man of a 
non-military nation learns from reading 
daily newspapers for many years. 

VI. The military system affords the 
best practical training of individual tal- 
ent, which is carefully encouraged and 
directed. Whoever has learned a trade 
is sought after to be employed as a tailor, 
shoemaker, mechanic, typewriter, clerk, 
draughtsman, printer, engineer, barber, 
cook, steward, casino manager, etc. It 
is safe to say that this holds good of at 
least forty per cent. of the men, while 
the unskilled farm hands and those 
raised in the city slums experience indi- 
rectly a useful influence of military life. 
One has only to watch the daily adver- 
tisements of help and situations wanted ; 
in an overwhelming majority of cases 
the epithet “served”’ seems a recom- 
mendation. No drivers, no watchmen, 
no factory foremen, no clerks, no jani- 
tors, are so readily accepted as those 
with a military record, because their 
trustworthiness has been tested by that 
great national institution—the army. 
All this, of course, with difference of 
degree and direction, holds good of the 
navy. 

VII. Military life is self-supporting 
to a considerable extent. It is obvious 
that the employment of skilled men 
within the limits of army life lessens 
considerably the burden of the country’s 
contribution. While Socialists have 
occasionally complained about too much 
employment of cheap military labor, the 
aid rendered by the military labor supply 
has been limited to cases of emergency 
during the rush of Christmas mail and 
during the haying months. Professor 
Miinsterberg said in his address at 
the Peace Congress that Germany is 
prosperous to-day, and that the expenses 
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of the army are felt by the nation hardly 
more than fire insurance is felt by a 
good householder. Nothing could better 
hit the nail on the head. 

VIII. The military system is the 
source of prosperity for thousands. 
While there is no wholesale graft, there 
are countless channels through which 
the people, on the whole, benefit from 
the army. ‘The value of real estate de- 
pends enormously on the size and char- 
acter of garrisons. German army life 
is not carried on in remote forts and 
secluded camps, but in broad daylight, 
in the midst of the people, with the 
result that it is in constant correlation 
with the life and interests of the people. 
“The years in the army,” Professor 
Miinsterberg has pointed out, “ consti- 
tute a national school-time which keeps 
body and soul in strength and vigor.” 
If one would only see the weight of this 
statement! Military life takes the place 
of athletics—from football up to a Mar- 
athon race—not only for those who are 
or have been actively engaged in service, 
but also for the public at large. There 
is no performance of military skill which 
is not followed with the same interest 
and eagerness that every phase of 
sport can count upon in this country. 
It is no metaphor to call military life 
also the great sport of the nation. The 
games thus carried on are clean games. 
So is, on a large scale, the annual test of 
tactic and strategic efficiency made dur- 
ing the great maneuvers; so are the many 
tests rendered at the racing grounds of 
every city of importance. ‘I only hint 
at the immense benefit which the coun- 
try derives from the horse-breeding 
centers of the State; though originally 
inaugurated for the purpose of raising a 
horse equal to the Hungarian cavalry 
horse (during the Seven Years’ War), 
they have become an indispensable re- 
source for the public. ‘There is no horse 
more wanted than that produced through 


' the crossing of Arabian and English | 


blood—an achievement of military fore- 
sight. 

If Mr. Carnegie invited Professor 
Minsterberg to call upon the Pittsburg 
mill hands for enlightenment on the sub- 


ject, I should like to invite Mr. Carnegie ° 


to a German village or town at the time 
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of.the great maneuvers. No greater 
hospitality can be imagined than that 
extended by the poorest peasant to the 
soldier who has been quartered under 
his roof, no greater sacrifice on the side 
of the population than that brought out 
at such times. - The Government pays 
vast sums for indemnification, but this is 
not sufficient to reimburse the people for 
what they do on their own account. Do 
the people take this attitude because 
they are intoxicated by the spectacle of 
sham battles or glittering uniforms? No, 
they do it for better reasons. ‘They know 
the importance of military life, and avail 
themselves voluntarily of a chance to 
express their appreciation. 

. IX. The system produces trustworthy 
civil service. This may be illustrated 
by reference to one branch of civil serv- 
ice—the Railroad Department. Why 
do we have so few accidents in Europe? 
Because we have more reliable railway 
service in the ranks of our operators, 
switchmen, etc. And why should they 
be more reliable? In Germany, certainly, 
because no one will get a position of 
trust and responsibility in Government 
service who has not been tested through 
military service. Our _ station-masters, 
except in very important centers, are the 
product of from nine to twelve years of 
army life. Order, discipline, self-denial, 
is what they have learned in the army. 
Thousands of men every year, who earlier 
by conscription entered the army, like 


the service, stay in it, stick to the 
duties of petty officers, often study 
‘commercial French and English, and 


enlist as candidates for the civil serv- 
ice. ‘They have to pass an examination 
of high standing, and thus by compul- 
sion strike a mine of relative health and 
prosperity. One would not deprive a 
nation of such an effective source of 
national happiness ! 

X. It is not a strain on the nation’s 
labor resources, but an _ enrichment. 
Active service covers a time when the 
youth can well be spared from his 
work, if, as has been shown, he will not 
only not be spoiled, but will be even 
better and more broadly prepared for 
professional and public duties. -He will 
have become:a more valuable economic 


unit. Again I think Professor Minster- 
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berg’s statement that “the time lost 
through the years of service cannot im- 
pair the national economy in a country 
whose population grows so rapidly” 
holds good against any amount of argu- 
ment from anti-military sources, 

The nation’s confidence in its need of 
armed forces cannot be suspected-as 
being the result of imperialistic doctrine. 
There is little doubt that an Emperor 
who abandoned the principle of univer- 
sal military service, or, to translate 
the term A/lgemeine Wehrpflicht more 
literally, the duty of defending one’s 
country, would seem to the nation a 
_captain who gave up his ship. 

So much to justify the position of the 
Germany of to-day, and to throw some 
light on a subject which it is not easy 
for any foreigner fully to comprehend. 
The discussion should certainly have 
shown that this national institution, 
which at first sight seems nothing but a 
necessary evil and a heavy premium 
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paid for the nation’s security, is manip- 
ulated by the nation with a remarkably 
successful view to utility. 

I wish to express my personal pleas- 
ure in any efforts made by the Peace 
Congress or any other association in 
behalf of promoting prosperity, justice, 
and peace among human kind. I am 
happy to acknowledge Mr. Carnegie’s 
personal efforts, and I respect his mo- 
tives, and can hardly co-operate more 
effectually than by pointing out the 
merits of that great military institution 
of the German nation by which alone it 
has been possible to maintain the peace 
of Europe. 

A higher level may be reached in 
course of time, and the world may count 
upon every true German’s contribution 
towards attaining such conditions as 
would allow the German nation to aban- 
don her present maxim, Sé wis pacem 
para bellum, 

Boston. 


SEEING NEW YORK IN A HORSE- 
CAR 


BY ARTHUR B. REEVE 


M4 ‘\O right of me towered two tall 
smokestacks, beneath which 
powerful air-compressors were 

pumping thousands of cubic feet of air 

down into a pair of tunnels where the 
burrowing sand-hogs breathed it. To 
left of me a trolley-car swung shrilly 
around a loop and started gayly uptown. 

Above me rattled the elevated railway. 

In front of mea sign read: “ Subway 

Entrance—Uptown.” Behind me a deep- 


lunged municipal ferryboat announced ° 


_ its departure from the slip. 

Then across the line of vision came a 
seesawing little box of a vehicle, with a 
musically swelling tintinnabulation. I 
acted on the impulse: in this, the seventh 


_, year of the twentieth century, I would 


see New York in a horse-car. 

In the dim reaches of antiquity, when 
the minds of magnates ran not to the 
contrary, the horse-car was New York’s 
most advanced means of public transpor- 
tation, The beneficence of this later 


régime is therefore touching. Here was 
I, standing on a relic of an age that is 
gone, not merely inspecting it but 
actually permitted to ride in it, to expe- 
rience in reality the feelings of my ances- 
tors in the good old golden age when © 
Broadway seemed really broad, and 
Canal Street had but recently been a 
canal. Such concessions as these to the 
Lares and Penates of locomotion are 
perhaps the most unanswerable argument 
against the newer heresy of public con- 
trol of public utilities, a high-sounding 
phrase calculated to strike terror to the 
heart of the antiquarian. 

2:55 p.m. We start from the Battery, 
the only other passenger being a young 
lady obviously of the second generation 
of immigrants, Americanized to the stage 
of chewing-gum and the marcel wave. 

Scarcely had the inertia of the car 
been overcome than it came to a sudden 
halt. Eighteen newcomers boarded the 
car. They were Poles, all in charge ofa 
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padrotie, who gree the expedition 


with a praéti¢ed hatd. Wottieti 
with pay yellow head-dresses were mem- 
bers of the party, each closely followed 
by a husband with those eurious patent 
leathet pottmanteaus that common 
to immigrants of every clime, 

Every was happy and pestictlat- 
ing—excejt th e Yoting la dy of the keeond 
Whose hose was elevated 
hoticeably. At last the Jand of freedoin 
was reached. The padrone, even, as- 
sumed an air of jocularity. The sixteen 
men sat down carefully on the edges of 
the seats and tried to dispose of their 
huge hands, hardened with toil, so that 
they would not block the aisle as the 
conductor went down to the padrone to 
collect the fares. But the hands were 
hot to be long disposed of, Even the 
sanctity of the atmosphefe of a New York 
horse-cat Could repress the bubbling 
vivacity of the Slavie natute. The con- 
vetsation of the two opposing tows of 
passengers as the im stéries of South 


Street bejfati to unroll thetiiselves became 


diagonal and from oné end of the car to 
the other. The women nodded and the 
men grinned, while the padrone flashed 
a showy timepiece to indicate that 
was an Eldorado, 

A silence—the power is off. Our 
patient team meekly hang their heads 
while a truck extticates itself from the 


morass of New York’s well-kept water- 


front streets, They had more time in 
those days of lontt ago than we moderns 
have, else few would have survived the 
nervous tension caused by the placid 
passage of valuable time in a horse-car 
wending its jangling way, sans gong, sans 
jerks, sans everything that tones up mod- 
ern nerves. 


went. “To One Hundert an’ Twen-nty- 
fift’ Street,”. he replied, winding up his 
brake just in time to save his valuable 
collection of antiquities from colliding 
with a brewery wagon. 

| suppressed a low whistle and in- 
quired, “ How long does the trip take ?” 
“Two and a quar-rter.” 

Yes, they had more time in those days. 

* But nobody makes the whole trip,” 
he added. 
fast nowadays.” 
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san entirely new olfactory diséord. 
was Fulton Market, whete the fish comes 


At last we are off again. 
I asked the driver how far his car. 


‘‘ People want to travel too 
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" How = have you been on the 
ob?’ 
He raised his eyébtows at the slang 
‘in much the same way as the Evening 
Post might. “ Eighteen years,” he con- 
fessed, Eoneeditig that he comprehended 
my meaning though perhaps somewhat 
shameface “vy admitting that he was 
only a Hoviee at his trade. 
he driver's duties of shouting 
Geée-up betiveeii teeth that élinéhed a 
whistle to wath abtsive Grivers 
of many-tonned trucks that the Belt Liné 
express was immediately behind them 
gave me pause. I readily saw the in- 
surmountable difficulty of carrying on 


a conversation under such trying circum- 


stances, For a moment I contemplated 

fine old full-rigged ship that recalled 
the old prints of South Street bristling 
with bowsprits from all over the world. 
Then I retreated to the teat to make the 


of the €otiduetor, 


ti hiorée time than it takes to teil it 


had left behirid the bilge-watet smeil 


of thé docks, and, aftet playing hide- 
and-seek with the river, we emertted 
his 


from, 
A fellow-passenger eyed me with a 
twinkle, for he was fortified by an evil- 


“You get them all. First it’s the 
dock smell, then it’s the fish smell, then 
it’s the sewer smell. After that it’s the 
East Side smell, and up above it’s the 
gas-house smell. But the worst of all 
is the packing-house smell after that, 
although the malt smell is a pretty bad 
one. How far are you going ?” 

“To One Hundred and Twenty-fifth 
Street.” 

“ Oh, then, you’ll smell them all.”’ 

We were now passing under the 
Brooklyn Bridge, an airy spider-web far 
overhead. Cars ina steady stream with 
a monotonous drone moved across, and, 
by a Sherlock Holmes process of reason- 
ing, one could arrive at the conclusion 
that they were filled to the brim with 
strap-hangers, each with that patient, sub- 
missive stare that Brooklynites assume 
except during that frantic, crucial 
moment of the Bridge rush when it is 


- smelling cigar. 


now or never. 


/ 
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The leisurely manner in which the 
horse-car pursues its course is equaled 
only by the haste with which the work is 
being prosecuted on the new Manhattan 
Bridge, whose piers we were approach- 
ing. Brooklyn may well rejoice at the 
prompt transit relief that is coming; 
near by, as the horse-car takes you, it is 
perfectly possible to detect signs of 
activity and progress with the unaided 
vision. 

I asked the conductor when the new 
bridge would be dane, but his answer 
was lost. I repeated the question, again 
to lose the reply. He was very old, and 
although he was very considerate of the 
women and children who got on and off, 
a thing strange in itself, I could not quite 
make out his voice. Finally, after sev- 
eral ineffectual attempts at conversation, 
I began vaguely to comprehend. Like 
his car, his voice was used only enough 
to preserve the franchise. It was the 
voice of the past. 

As we swung around Hamilton Fish 
Park, with its playground full of merry 
children, the first oasis on the river front 
since we left the Battery, a frayed-out 
young man who had been busily engaged 
in holding down a bench reeled unstead- 
ily aboard the car. 

“ Americans!” chortled the young man, 
‘bracing himself against the brake, and 
looking in at the double row of gesticu- 
lating Poles. Newcomers were to him to 
be preyed on or laughed at as the oppor- 
tunity offered. I wondered if they too 
would soon assume the attitude of the 
bibulous young man and the girl of the 
second generation toward those who 
come after. 

It is remarkable how narrow the East 
River seems at this point. You would 
almost be willing to wager that you could 
throw a stone across into the navy-yard 
in Brooklyn. ‘Gover’ment boat,” volun- 
teered the young man, pointing to a 
battle-ship that looked very much like 
the Iowa. I thanked him. “Oh, thash 
all right.” 

I made a note of something I wanted 
to remember as we toiled under the steel 
solidarity of the Williamsburg Bridge 
with its push-cart market underneath. 
A wave of comprehension lighted up the 
face of the bibulous one. 


‘« Say, you’re a reporter, ain’t you ?” he 
whispered, hoarsely. 

I admitted it. 

“ Well, youse is goin’ ter see.something 
swell now.” 

He was right. If you want to go 
slumming and yet don’t want to, the 
horse-car is just the thing. From that 
vantage-point you can see the most typical 
East Side, the swarms of children on the 
streets, the narrow lanes of tenements 
fortified with fire-escapes and daring the 
tenement-house inspectors to condemn 
them, the push-carts, the sweat-shops, 
the second-hand stores where they revamp 
old clothes “like new,” the food stores 
where milk and garlic, wienerwurst and 
sauerkraut, are sold contiguously. As 
you jog along the children hang on the 
back dashboard and seesaw the car till 
it bumps on the cobbles—it is all great 
fun and it is all typical. 

No other large city in the country 
stands for horse-cars, and yet in New 
York there are now almost fifty miles of 
tracks over which shamble these relics 
of a past generation. Old, dirty, ill 
lighted, ill ventilated (except by an occa- 
sional hole in the floor through which 
you can catch glimpses of the paving as 
you ride), slow, and cramped—the horse- 
car is out of joint with the times. The 
East Side, with its hundreds of thousands 
of people, who are voiceless to protest, 
has to depend almost entirely on the 
horse-cars for its local needs of trans- 
portation. 

Last winter several settlements and 
civic organizations made a _ concerted 
effort to secure relief by petitioning the 
State Railroad Commissioners. The result 
was that they immediately ordered the 
electrification of three lines. That was 
all right—but it stopped with ordering ; 
the street railway simply said, “ Indeed !” 
Then it was announced by. the board of 
directors, after considerable pressure 
was brought to bear, that they had 
‘authorized ” electrification. The result 
of that was that, when an impatient com- 
mittee of East Siders waited on the 
officer whose word alone could execute 
what was “ authorized,” he asserted that 
never, while he lived, would he favor 
electrification. Several years ago the 
city consented to electrification. The 
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railway turned this to account by issuing 
bonds for the work. Yet here was I, in 
1907, still able to see New York on a 
horse-car ! 

In the heart of the grand cafion of 
tenements the padrone led off his Poles 
like the bell cow leading the herd, whilé 
the young man leered at them. Here 
was congestion thrice congested, and 
eighteen more souls had been added to 
it. The steamship companies had re- 
ceived their fares, and the agents their 
commissions; the padrone had yet to 
make his share, and a landlord was lurk- 
ing around the corner to make his 
share—perhaps he was the agent of a 
famous church downtown. Innocent 
_ country people, they did not understand. 
Perhaps it was just as well. They had 
come a long way to the land of freedom. 

The gas-house district is not a pleasant 
place in the daytime, much less at night. 
But then you don’t go there at night 
ordinarily. Having created these places, 
we leave them severely alone. 

It was 3:30 by a clock on an institu- 
tional church settlement on Fourteenth 
Street. By that token a few evidences 
of slum betterment began to appear. 
_ Near Twenty-third Street we passed the 
_ Municipal Lodging-House, where a man 
can always get a bed when he is down 
and out, providing he will take a bath. 
A new and better lodging-house will 
some day stand across the street from 
Bellevue, a few blocks further on. Clus- 
tered about the great City Hospital are 
all sorts of interesting places, from a 
recreation pier to the Morgue. The 
Cornelland New York University Medical 
Schools are across the street also. 

More tunnels at Twenty-third Street, 
with a maze of overhead construction. 
Everywhere you go along the water front 
there is some sort of work going on to 
enable New York to grow across its 
confining rivers. g Four tubes are being 
pushed under the river here, and a plant 
_ has been put up that is amazing, though 
only .temporary. A little further up is 
the mammoth Edison power-house that 
lights and heats and moves the city. 
Then you are upon another tunnel which 
Mr. Belmont is building—that is to say, 
is supposed to be building, for the canals 
of Mars are more easy to obtain infor- 
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mation of than these tubes under the 
river. 

However, there is no time for muck- 
raking, for you are now in the slaughter- 
house district and must drop the rake to 
hold your nose. Itisa peculiar odor; at 
least your stomach tells you so by the 
grimaces it ‘makes. If they would only 
use the odor and waste something else, 
you could forgive much of the economy 
that is practiced in that jungle. 

Onward and upward we jog, past the 
Blackwell’s Island Bridge—another of 
those ventures shrouded in the haze of 
the future when bridge rushes will cease 
from troubling. 

Model tenements are certainly a relief 
after seeing first the influx that has filled 
the slum, and then the slum itself. On 
Sixty-fourth Street there is a whole big 
block of them, with some more across the 
street, and another block of them at 
Seventy-eighth Street. Clean, neat, airy, 
and sunshiny, with rents little more than 
the vile, malodorous dwellings downtown, 
they still manage to pay four per cent. 
income on the money invested. Henry 
Phipps has set aside a million dollars to 
build similar ones, with the income to be 
devoted to building more—a sort of end- 
less chain to banish the slum. 

The Rockefeller Institute for scientific 
research is a few blocks farther up. 
Then there is the New York Trade 
School to banish industrial inefficiency, 
and a public schoola few blocks farther, 
to brighten the lives of children whose 
fathers knew nothing but the night of 
ignorance until they came to America. 
Perhaps, after all, the padrone will not 
long hold those Poles ; perhaps the land- 
lord will be legislated into treating them 
like human beings. Perhaps, after all, 
the hope of the lower East Side is con- 
tained in germ in the upper. 

But the battle with the slum is not 
won yet. Usually, if the Italian quarter 
of New York is mentioned, one thinks 
of Mulberry S‘reet. Notso. After you 
have passed Harlem Market and are 
slowly tinkling your way in the hundreds, 
you come to the new Jefferson Park at 
One Hundred and Twelfth Street, a huge 
breathing-place in the midst of a nest of 
slums that rival their downtown prede- 
cessors. Again you see the street 
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crowded with children and push-carts. 
A street piano is playing ragtimes while 
a woman in spangled, gaudy head-gear 
deftly manipulates a tambourine. ‘The 
‘park, the piano, the houses, are all 
American ; the dirt, the noise, the faces, 
are Sicilian. Everywhere is the black 
hand—waiting the day of soap anal water. 

But the upper East Side slums are 
not so discouraging as the lower. Slowly 
they begin to thin out. The transfor- 
mation to decency begins. The last 
passenger has alighted. 

5:10. We are on the home-stretch. 
The bridge across the Harlem at One 
Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street heaves 
in sight. Beyond it all looks new—a 
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sort of Canaan after wandering in the 


wilderness. The car stops, and the 
driver brings his horses around to the 
other end. 

“They say Mr. Shonts wants to do 
away with the horsecars,” I shouted 
into the ear of the conductor, hoping to 
spur him to speech. | 

“ Yes, Shonts—that’s the new man.” 
The voice from the past had at last 
roused itself to a pitch where it was 
audible. “ He’s going to run so many 
cars that every one will have a seat. I 
tell you ’—the voice rose to a quaver- 
ing shout—* I tell you, New York won’t 
stand for it. We're in too much of a 
hurry.” 


SOME RECENT BIOGRAPHICAL 
STUDIES 


EADERS of Sir Spencer Wal 
pole’s history of modern England 
will remember that that work was 

based on the concept of history as the 
expression of the effect of circumstances 
in determining the progress of a nation. 
The emphasis was almost altogether on 
the impersonal forces that operated to 
bring about the conspicuous changes 
manifest in the policy and opinion of 
England since the Peace of 1815; and 
if Sir Spencer did not concéal from him- 
self or from his readers the part played 
by particular men in the political drama, 
he was at little pains to develop the 
influence which they exercised on the 
thought of their day and of the future. 
Now, however, as if to make amends for 
what many must regard as a serious 
defect in his authoritative study, he has 
written a supplementary volume! largely 
covering the same ground but doing so 
from a distinctly biographical point of 
view. It consists of a series of essays 
dealing, on the strictly English side, with 
the careers of Peel, Cobden, Disraeli, 
Dufferin, and Shaftesbury; and, in a 
more general sense, with Bismarck, the 
Third Napoleon, and the historian Gib- 
bon. There is, besides, a curious little 
paper in which the thesis is advanced 


' Studies in Bi hy. By Sir ncer Walpole. 
EP Dutton & Co New Yak. 


that “the decisive marriages of the 
world have had more influence on its 
fortunes than the decisive battles,” an 
obviously futile contention, and absurdly 
out of place in the present connection. 
The Gibbon essay is likewise incongru- 
ous here, but we should not willingly 
Spare it. Warmly sympathetic, yet 
judiciously critical, it presents a portrait 
true to the life, vivid and distinct. 

This, in fact, may be said of all the 
essays, with the single exception of the 
Disraeli study. Fair-minded as he is, 
Sir Spencer seems to share the common 
Liberal abhorrence for “ Dizzy” and all 
his works, meting out praise with a nig- 
gard and condemnation with a> lavish 
hand. “It is not wholly unjust to say,” 
he remarks caustically, “ that if-you care 
for romance, you may find it in Lord 
Beaconsfield’s speeches and _ serious 
works ; but that if you wish to know his 
Opinions, you must study his romances.” 
On a par with this extreme statement is 
his characterization of Disraeli as “a 
brilliant but unscrupulous adventurer,” 
and as possessing “rather the accom- 
plishments of a man of letters than the 
knowledge of a statesman.” Happily, 
this lapse into partisanship stands by 
itself ; elsewhere party feeling is so rigor- 
ously controlled by the critical con- 
science that it is difficult to detect the 
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writer’s political affiliations—although 
general considerations would lead one to 
suspect that he is that rara avis, a Whig 
of the old school. Itis no less difficult— 
so uniformly good are the remaining 
essays—to select any one of them and 
without hesitation pronounce it the best. 
Some will favor the “ Bismarck,” as con- 
taining perhaps the most satisfactory 
account in English of the Iron Chancel- 
lor’s work as an empire-builder.. Others 
will name the “ Napoleon III.,” which’is 
undoubtedly distinguished by a fairness 
not usually found in English studies of 
the arch-intriguer, but which does not 
fail to impress on the reader the con- 
sciousness “that from first to last the 
story of the Empire is a story of crime, 
and that the story of the Emperor is the 
story of a conspirator.” Then there is 
the “ Shaftesbury,” a masterly study of 
the great philanthropist, whom English- 
men generally will agree with Sir Spencer 
in declaring ‘the most statesmanlike of 
ourhumanitarians;” and the “ Dufferin,” 
with its glowing account of the pictur- 
esque career of “the most versatile of 
our pro-consuls,”’ 
But, for ourselves, we prefer the 
studies of Sir Robert Peel and Richard 
Cobden. It must be borne in mind that 
the primary purpose of the present wérk 
is to illuminate the history of nineteenth- 
century England through an examination 
of the careers of certain leaders of 
thought and action; and for this pur- 
pose Peel and Cobden are unquestion- 
ably the most important figures in Sir 
Spencer Walpole’s gallery. It was-the 
distinction of Peel to give reality to the 
ideals of Cobden—and, of course,. of 
Bright, Villiers, and other chieftains in 
the struggle for the repeal of the Corn 
Laws—and by so doing to bring into 
effect a policy which more than aught 
else has determined the course of Eng- 
land from that day to the present. To 
Peel and Cobden, then, among English- 
men of the first half of the century, must 
the historian pay especial attention ; and 
Sir Spencer, as it seems to us, has_nc- 
where striven so diligently and sosuccess- 
fully to depict and explain historic per- 
sonages as in his essays on Peel and 
Cobden. The former, naturally, presents 
the greater difficulties. _Cobden’s public 
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life was straightforward, unswerving, 
open. Peel, on the other hand, indulged 
in a career of sudden and unexpected 
changes—changes in opinionand changes 
in policy—startling face-abouts that con- 
founded friends and foes alike. Yet Sir 
Spencer, strange to say, is somewhat 
happier in his treatment of Peel than of 
Cobden. Possibly this is due to a con- 
stitutional dislike forthe ways of agitation, 
though more probably to an imperfect 
sympathy with the man himself. And 
even so a noteworthy portrait is drawn, 
and with the portrait an excellent account 
of the campaign in which Cobden spent 
himself and his fortune for the good of 
the “‘common people” of England. As 
to Peel, it is enough to say that, barring 
an ill-advised criticism of his statesman- 
ship on the ground that he never set 
himself “to examine any great subject 
till it became acute,” Sir Spencer’s 
study of that statesman and his activities 
is wholly admirable. The thankless task 
of making plain the significance of Peel’s 
many seeming inconsistencies is deftly 
and convincingly accomplished ; proper 
emphasis is laid on the different services 
he rendered his country; and the reader 
is made to feel something of the enthu- 
siasm which, after his death, inspired the 
devoted little band of “‘ Peelites ” to con- 
certed effort to keep alive his principles, 
his policies, and his memory. Boat 
Summing up, Sir Spencer Walpole’s~ 
volume is characterized by profound 
erudition and real literary distinction as 
well as by critical acumen and breadth 
of view. With a keen appreciation of 
the value of facts, he displays an equally 
quick sense for the value of words, and 
the result is a smooth, polished, digni- 
fied, well-rounded, and vigorous style, 
marred by none of the crudities which 
disfigure the pages of so many modern 
writers. In this respect—as, in fact, in 
almost all respects—it is in sharp con- 
trast with another recent venture in the 
field of the biographical study, Mr. 
Joseph McCabe’s “ Talleyrand.”! This 
abounds in stylistic shocks—involved 
and laboriously bungled sentences, tur- 
gidities and incoherencies of expression, 
and misused tenses. What, for instance, 
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can be made of a sentence like this: 
“But these hereditary influences only 
shape the general contour of his char- 
acter—give the refinement, the instinct 
to rise (Talleyrand, or ‘ Tailleran ’—as 
Napoleon pronounced it—is said to be 
from ‘tailler les rangs ’), the ‘ sensibility’ 
and ‘ spirituality ’(as people spoke then), 
the ‘ self-possession’”’? Where the sen- 
tences are not obscure, they are for the 
most part all too direct—short, choppy, 
jerky, and monotonously arid. Here 
and there, it must be granted, passages 
occur, and sometimes extended passages, 
of dramatic power and real attractive- 
ness. But in the main the book makes 
difficult reading ; and, unfortunately, the 
substance beneath the uncouth dress 
scarcely repays the hardships incidental 
to securing it. 

Talleyrand, as is well known, has been 
pronounced by historians a human rid- 
dle. Frédéric Masson called him “ the 
Sphinx,” and Carlyle described him as 
“one of the strangest things ever seen 
or like to be seen, an enigma for future 
ages.” And his biographers, while echo- 
ing this opinion, have through successive 
generations intensified the impression 
that, besides being enigmatical, he was 
one of the most monstrous of men—a 
marvel of licentiousness, venality, and 
treachery. Now, however, comes Mr. 
McCabe withthe bold assertion that the 
“knight of the weathercock,” as some- 
body not inaptly dubbed the clerico-dip- 
lomat, has been cruelly misjudged—that 
he was in reality neither enigmatical nor 
licentious, venal, and treacherous. In- 
deed, declaims Mr. McCabe, “he was 
humane, generous, affectionate, a sin- 
cere patriot, a lover of justice and peace,” 
and “the only rational ground of cen- 
sure is that he kept so entirely together 
his personal interest and the high cause 
of France and. humanity that he served 
through all these vicissitudes of his coun- 
try.” This is championship in sooth, 
but championship that limps sadly when 
the important question arises of supply- 
ing evidence to sustain it. On Mr. Me- 
Cabe’s own admissions, Talleyrand’s life 
was evil in the extreme—evil politically, 
intellectually, and morally; and with 
respect to such fundamental matters as 
his private conduct and the diplomatic 
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dealings that poured colossal sums into 
his coffers, the sole excuse offered is that 
it is unfair to judge him by modern 
standards. We have heard this excuse 
before, and within certain limits it is 
reasonable. But these limits are well 
defined, and in the last analysis there is 
an absolute, not a relative, difference be- 
tween right and wrong. Judged, then, 
neither by twentieth-century nor by 
eighteenth-century standards, but by 
universal standards, Talleyrand is con- 
demned on the evidence assembled by 
his own. apologist. 

Mr. McCabe, accordingly, must be 
said to have failed completely in his 
efforts to make out a case for the gen- 
tleman of many governments—albeit he 
has done some service in brushing away 
sundry myths that in the course of the 
years have clustered about the figure of 
this man of mystery. But the same 
sweeping verdict of failure cannot be 
rendered in the case of another bio- 
graphical adventure in rehabilitation—in 
which, likewise, a Frenchman, and a far 
more illustrious Frenchman than Talley- 
rand, is the historic personage involved. 
In this instance judgment must be re- 
served. Unlike Mr. McCabe's “ Talley- 
rand,” Mrs. Frederika MacDonald’s 
“Jean Jacques Rousseau” is a work 
based essentially on original and hith- 
erto unknown documents discovered by 
Mrs. MacDonald herself in many years 
of arduous research. It was long her 
belief that the irreconcilable contradic- 
tion between Rousseau’s teachings and 
the life and character commonly accred- 
ited to him was due to some hideous 
mistake ; that, to use her own words, it 
was impossible to accept the prevailing 
view ‘that an impostor led a return to 
nature; that an impure man purified 
morals and revived the sentiment of 
romantic love; that a morbid and fero- 
cious maniac laid the foundations. of 
modern educational and social systems, 
and in every domain of human life sowed 
ideas that in every case have come to 
flower.” Her suspicions having been 
strengthened by the circumstance that 
outside the circle of the Encyclopedists 
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she found many of Jean Jacques’s contem- 
poraries professing the highest esteem 
for him, she began an inquiry designed 
to determine if possible the origin of 
the repulsive portrait handed down to 
posterity, and presently became _per- 
suaded that it was wholly fictitious and 
could be traced to a conspiracy of defa- 
mation successfully carried out by certain 
of Rousseau’s whilom friends, notably 
Grimm, Diderot, and Madame d’Epinay, 
the frail but fascinating lady who played 
so large a part in the lives of both Rous- 
seau and Grimm. On this theory Rous- 
seau had with entire justice accused 
the trio, as he accused numerous other 
friends and acquaintances, of vilifying 
him; and on this theory, also, so vin- 
dictive was their hatred that they made 
sure of a posthumous vengeance,by “ doc- 
toring ’’ Madame d’Epinay’s “‘ Memoirs ” 
in such a way as to depict Rousseau in 
the blackest of colors. 

Thus far, however, all was theory and 
conjecture, supported only by the knowl- 
edge that in his own and the succeeding 
generation there were not a few ready to 
hail Rousseau as truly virtuous, and by 
the suspicious fact that at the time of 
the publication of Madame d’Epinay’s 
‘““ Memoirs,” in 1818, would-be defenders 
of Rousseau found it impossible to obtain 
a glimpse of the manuscript. Clearly, 
Mrs. MacDonald told herself, the great 
thing was to discover and examine that 
precious document; and with the utmost 
diligence she set to work. — For starting- 
point she had the knowledge that, divided 
between two Parisian libraries, there was 
another manuscriptof the“ Memoirs;” but 
as this was said to have been carefully 
studied by other investigators, she had 
little hope of deriving any assistance 
from it. ‘To her astonishment, she found 
that it was in reality the rough draft from 
which the finished ‘“* Memoirs ” had been 
written ; that numerous alterations and 
interpolations had been made; and that 
these accorded with directions contained 
in a number of fragmentary notes pre- 
served with the manuscript. The hand- 
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writing of Grimm and Diderot, as well 
as of Madame d’Epinay herself, was 
recognizable in the alterations, interpola- 
tions, and notes; and, judging from the 
character of the changes made in the 
text, no doubt remained in Mrs. Mac- 
Donald’s mind that she had substantiated 
her theory. 

Some time afterwards, and quite by 
accident, she had the satisfaction of 
finding, in an unexpected quarter, the 
long’ missing manuscript from which 
publication was made in 1818. Com- 
paring this with the original, she quickly 
ascertained that it contained all the 
alterations and interpolations of the lat- 
ter, neatly reproduced, she declares, in 
the handwriting of one of Grimm’s sec- 
retaries. Thus armed with new and, to 
her way of thinking, incontrovertible 
evidence, she gave herself to the con- 
genial task of explaining why, where, 
when, and how the conspiracy originated, 
was carried through, and proved: suc- 
cessful. 

The fruits of these labors are pre- 
sented in the two bulky volumes now 
before us. They contain a detailed ac- 
count of the finding of the manuscripts, 
facsimile reproductions showing the dif- 
ferent handwritings, etc., and an analysis 
of the several charges brought against 
Rousseau by his critics, as viewed in 
the fresh light afforded by the writer’s 
discoveries. But, as was said, judgment 
will have to be reserved until the sub- 
ject has been thoroughly inquired into. 
Certainly, however significant the results 
of Mrs. MacDonald’s investigations may 
prove, she herself has not worked them 
out in a manner above criticism. There 
are too many inconsistencies and con- 
tradictions, there is too much theorizing 
and too much that is hypothetical in her 
At the same 
time, full credit must be given her for 
the industry and zeal that have made 
the world acquainted for the first time 
with documents that may have an all- 
important bearing on the reputation of 
one of its most celebrated men. 
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Among the Behind a strong but filmy veil 
Stncahe of satire always most gracefully 
disposed,’ Mr. Howells presents 
many obvious and deplorable truths. The 
fact that he occupies himself with them, how- 
ever, is an evidence that he has hopes of 
America. Aristides Homos is sent from 
Altruria to visit the United States in 1893. 
He writes of his impressions to an Altrurian 
friend. These letters show the wide differ- 
ence between actual and ideal civilization. 
They abound in delicate irony, assumed in- 
nocence, and brilliant strokes of wit. In an 
introduction Mr. Howells gives reign to his 
convictions, and by means of a witty device 
holds up a mirror before us that is quite 
unflattering. He explains, gently, that Mr. 
Homos could not do exact justice to the 
“superior heroism of charity and self-sacri- 
fice as practiced in countries where people 
live upon each other as the Americans do, 
instead of for each other as the Altrurians 
do.” Later, he reflects upon the difficulties 
of doing good in America. Yet, he says, 
many Americans take the cruel risks of 
doing good, reckless of the evil that may 
befall them, and defiant of the upbraidings 
of their own hearts! Mr. Homos writes of 
a lady who came to New York to live and 
was very lonely “until she joined a church. 
This at once brought her a general acquaint- 
ance, and she began to find herself in soci- 
ety; but as soon as she did so she joined a 
more exclusive church, where they took 
no notice of stranrers.” This puzzled Mr. 
Homos, but amused the Americans. Later 
Mr. Homos marries an American woman 
and takes her and her mother to Altruria. 
Mrs. Homos continues the letters, giving an 
American’s impression of Altruria. The 
effectiveness of this arraignment of Amert- 
can social life is much enhanced by Mr. 
Howells’s inimitable way of putting things. 
No one can doubt his deep interest and ear- 
nestness, yet for pure delight in nimble turns 
of thought, in wonderful character-drawing, 
and in charming whimsicalities, this volume 
is a treasure. The reviewer is continually 
beset by a desire to quote some fascinatingly 
satirical bit, but his restraint will only leave 
more delightful discoveries for the reader. 
We cannot pray for Mr. Howells, “ May his 
tribe increase,” for he has no second in his 
field of literature, and his imitators are few 
and feeble ; but we can hope that his strength 
will not diminish. 


Ge Eve of the Neale. D. Howells. 
Harper & New York. $1.50 


“The Invader ”' is founded upon the theory 
of dual personality, and we apprehend that 
the problem will prove too tempting for this 
to be the last story of this kind. Milly and 
Mildred fight for possession of one lovely 
person, and the effect is disastrous, as in the 
end Mildred the Evil triumphs and Milly 
the Good is forced to suicide. The story is 
disagreeable and at times offensive to good 
taste, if not to good morals. 

Here is a stirring tale of clan feuds and 
wider-reaching enmities in Scotiand during 
the tempestuous days of the reign of William 
of Orange in England.*? The author has 
drawn a finely consistent character in the 
unflinching Countess of Breadalbane, Mar- 
garet Campbell. There were cruel deeds 
done in the name of patriotism and politics 
in those days, and the clash of the Macdon- 
alds and Campbells was deadly. Miss Mar- 
jorie Bowen has been able to portray the 
grim Highlander and his dour country with 
picturesque power. ‘ The Master of Stair” 
looms high above all others in unyielding 
lust of power and hardness of heart. An 
interesting fact in connection with the 
subject of this romance is reported from 
London. The order (consisting of twenty- 
three lines of writing) commanding Captain 
Campbell, of Glenlyon, to fall upon the Mac- 
donalds of Glencoe and put all persons under 
seventy to the sword, was sold at auction 
for $7,000. This order, executed to the letter 
in February, 1692, was instigated by Sir 
John Dalrymple, the Master of Stair, whose 
evil character is portrayed with much skill 
by Miss Marjorie Bowen. . 

While it is not intended that the heroine 
of the next novel? should be represented as 
too bright and good for human nature’s daily 
food, yet she is rather exasperating, and one 
feels much more attracted to Sallie Howe, 
the homely little philosopher, bravely accept- 
ing life, and proving herself a marvel of 
loyalty to her idol, Persis Litchfield. The 
working out of the story shows skill and 
insight, and the reader is always interested. 
But there is a repellent hardness in Persis, 
and certainly an improbability in the episode 
upon which the friendship between the girls 
hangs. The author, Marion T. D. Barton, 
uses very cleverly a device similar to “ Mar- 
jorie Daw” of loved memory. But it is 
incredible that any woman with the least 
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pliability or the faintest sense of humor should * 


punish a petty deceit as Persis did. The 
fact is, Persis had too many favors from the 
gods, and though she was forced to develop 
character from her experiences, yet she con- 
tinued to be self-centered and incapable of 
the charming spontaneity so inseparable 
from a fine nature. 

Mrs. Thruston writes an attractive story,’ 
as charming and as open to criticism as the 
vivacious yet irregular features of a pretty 
girl. If we stop to analyze, we are lost; so 
we read on, quite carried away by the daring 
improbability of Jenifer’s behavior, yet en- 
joying it all. Surely no man could have 
drawn Jenifer. He is a woman’s man, but 
just for that reason his inconsistencies are 
piquant. The story discloses a novel effect 
of sudden riches upon a youth brought up 
in poverty and obscurity. Theold mountain 
preacher is a unique character and well worth 
knowing. 

It is not strange that the elusive, mysteri- 
ous force of electricity should fire the imagi- 
nation of romancers. Following his story 
of “* The Wire Tappers,” Mr. Arthur String- 
er’s new book ? leads us through the danger 
of live wires, and describes strange adven- 
tures involving all sorts of people—diplo- 
mats, gamblers, secret service men, and des- 
perate women. There is decided talent 
shown in the management of the details of 
this intricate and highly sensational novel. 


One pair out of the thousands of Smiths 


in England are selected by Keble Howard, 
and their every-day life is here described? 
Weare warned that they are neither superior 
nor fashionable, but it would have been more 
kind to warn us that they are absolutely 
uninteresting. We object to the inference 
that superiority and fashion are required in 
order to be interesting. 

One can but regret that Myra Kelly has 
deserted her East Side friends and ventured 
into the beaten tracks of ordinary romance. 
This novel * has touches of humor and good 
characterizations, but it is not extraordinary 
—only one more entertaining, pleasantly 
written, unimportant story. 

In “‘ The Cause of Freedom,” 5 by Arthur 
W. Marchmont, a bold English tourist ‘in 
Russia with a dash of American audacity 
appears as the champion of a beautiful Polish 
maiden involved in the revolutionary plots 
of a secret society known as “ The Fraterni- 
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If our credulity had not been strength- 
a by much similar strong fcod, it would 
be overtaxed to learn of the succession of 
hairbreadth escapes and gallant rescues 


‘credited to Robert Anstruther, the hero. 
But, if we must read these romances, it is less 


fatiguing to believe than to question. 

Mr. W. W. Jacobs’ is always happy in 
the titles for his volumes of collected tales. 
Many of us who have chuckled over his sly, 
dry stories of bargemen ashore and afloat, 
with their unexpected turns and their odd 
drollity, will want to take more “Short 
Cruises” under his pilotage. The artist 
who illustrates the book catches the author’s 
humorous twist with rare exactness. 

While there are many homely scenes suffi- 
ciently true to life in this tale of “ The Ministry 
of David Baldwin,” ? it lacks grace, and fails 
to awaken complete sympathy for the some- 
what ordinary young preacher. The objec- 
tions aroused against his course in the minds 
of the narrow-minded deacons are elaborated 
with care, and evidently given as specimens 
of recent critical warfare, but there is no 
spontaneous feeling in the story. It moves 
heavily to its rather amusing climax, where 
the young minister receives a vote of con- 
fidence and an increase of salary—as much 
because of his wife’s illness as on account of 
his theological courage. 


“In Ynde”’ — Ynde ben fulle manye 

yverse contres.” So wrote 
Sir John Maundeville a long time ago. The 
opinion holds good now more than ever, as 
one may see by glancing at the pages of two 
books just published on India. Mr. Sidney 
Low’s ? is in part the account of the Prince of 
Wales’s recent tour; in part the account of 
the author’s own journeyings, investigations, 
and forecasts. Mr. Perceval Landon records 
his independent impressions. The text of 
both observers is original and timely. Do 
they describe Bombay, for instance? Mr. 
Low shows us a city quite unlike the idea of 
it which most form, a highly commercial city, 
it is true, but one in which the European is 
gradually being elbowed out by the prosper- 
ous native; and Mr. Landon impresses upon 
us that of all world-cities Bombay seems to 
have fewer threads of continuity, fewer points 
of reference, littler inner meaning. Again, 
do these authors inform us about the Parsees? 
Mr. Low reveals them to us as in India cor- 
responding to the keen-eyed Greeks in Asia 
Minor, while Mr. Landon tells us that they 
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are the Huguenots of the East. Both volumes 
are interesting because they bring before 
us unfamiliar aspects of familiar subjects, 
whether of cities or people. Mr. Landon’s 
book, published in large, clear type and with 
particularly artistic illustrations, is more 
attractive to the eye thanis Mr. Low’s. But 
the latter atones in its ampler text. Mr. 
Landon’s book is valuable because it com- 
prises suggestive impressions of an acute 
observer as to the actual present ; Mr. Low's 
because England’s course for the future is 
clearly and impressively disclosed. 


The Tariff and The Dingley tariff imposes 
is Sinai duties of nearly fifty per 
cent. upon dutiable im- 
ports. It oppresses the people. But Amer- 
icans have long been oppressed, more or 
less, by a high tariff. For forty years the 
prevailing rates of duty paid upon imports 
to our Government have exceeded those of 
any other country. Yet in recent years, by 
means of extraordinarily intelligent labor 
and no less extraordinarily improved machin- 
ery, we have been able to produce most of 
our highly protected products cheaper than 
do any of our competitors. Prior to 1890 
competition among domestic producers kept 
down the price of many commodities; but 
for the past seven years competition has 
been largely suppressed by monopolies pop- 
ularly known as “ Trusts.” So far as we 
know, not since the publication of Mr. 
Bolen’s “ Plain Facts as to the Trusts and 
the Tariff” has a book appeared so relent- 
less in its indictments as is Mr. Pierce’s 
“The Tariff and the Trusts.”' Take one 
example, the famous Standard’ Oil Trust. 
Hidden away in the free list of the Dingley 
Bill is the provision that petroleum shall be 
admitted free of duty, provided that— 

If there be imported into the United States crude 
petruieum, or the products of crude petroleum, pro- 
duced in any country which imposes a duty on petro- 
leum or its products exported from the United States, 
there <*all in such cases be levied, paid and collected, 
a duty upon said crude petroleum or its products so 
imported equal to the duty imposed by such country. 
Now, Russia is the only country which can 
export petroleum to this country, and the 
Russian duty on imports of petroleum is 
from 150 to 250 per cent. Hence for all 
practical purposes the Standard Oil Com- 
pany is protected from foreign competi- 
tion by a duty of from 150 to 250 per cent. 
Almost a!l of our large industries protected 
by the tariff seem now to have formed them- 
selves into trusts for the purpose of destroy- 
ing home competition and thereby raising 
up to the duty line the price of the commodi- 
ties which they manufacture. All these 
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trusts give the usual reasons for their forma- 
tion—the lessening cost of manufacture, the 
saving of commercial agents, the division of 
territory between their plants, and the re- 
duction of price to their customers. But, 
adds Mr. Pierce, every one of them, when it 
has established its control ‘of the market, 
not only keeps the whole of the savings of 
consolidation to itself, but takes from the pub- 
lic considerable besides, making the selling 
prices much higher than they would have 
been under full competition. What és the 
remedy? A world competition. Remove 
the tariff. While it may not be the “mother 
of trusts,” as many declare it to be, a read- 
ing of the books of Messrs. Bolen and Pierce 
would lead to the suspicion that it is at least 
the mother-in law. 


Garibaldi In all Italian history there is no 
more picturesque figure than 
Garibaldi’s, and there are few more stirring 
yet pathetic interludes than that of Mazzini’s 
“ Republic of Rome.” The hundredth year 
since Garibaldi’s birth is appropriately cele- 
brated by the publication of a volume written 
by Mr. George Macaulay Trevelyan on 
“ Garibaldi’s Defence of the Roman Repub- 
lic,” * cerfainly one of the most dramatic epi- 
sodes of a dramatic life. Many capital illus- 
trations and maps add to the interest of the 
text, which in any event is a real contribu- 
tion to the better understanding of 1848, 
that revolutionary year for all Europe. While 
the author reviews Garibaldi’s childhood at 
Nice, his life in South America, and his 
romantic marriage, the main attention is of 
course concentrated upon the condition of 
the Roman States under the Papacy during 
the first half of the eighteenth century, Italy’s 
political failure in 1848, the democratic pro- 
tests, the formation of Garibaldi’s legion, the 
Roman Republic, the siege and fall of Rome, 
Garibaldi’s defense, his escape to the Adri- 
atic and departure for America. We wish 
that Mr. Trevelyan would write another vol- 
ume like this, of exceptional merit, recount- 
ing Garibaldi’s later triumphs. 
jee The late Dr. Trumbull 
Bible was a man who knew 
well how to speak to 
the point and make himself clearly under- 
stood. In the numerous brief chapters of 
this volume? he has made good riddance of 
many current misuses and misunderstandings 
of words and phrases, by which people who 
read or quote the Bible miss or abuse its 
real meaning. The Bible, as both ancient 
and Oriental, is peculiarly liable to suffer 
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thus in the hands of modern readers in 
Western lands, as the list of religious errors 
and fanatical whimsies proves. Common 
sense as well as sound learning dominates 
Dr. Trumbull’s expositions, though some 
times he misses the real fact. That the 
parental “rod ” in Proverbs xiii. 24 does not 


mean merely the scepter of authority is’ 


clear from xxiii. 14—‘ Thou shalt beat him 
with the rod.” It is a helpful book for Sunday- 
school teachers, and for Bible readers gen- 
erally, whom it would secure from some 
serious errors. 


ey subject, which it treats in an all- 


round discussion of causes and effects, phys- 
ical and psychical, from scientific and practi- 
cal, moral and religious points of view. We 
have had a variety of lighter publications of 
the ‘‘ don’t worry ” sort, but this is of sub- 
stantial and commanding character. It is 
concerned with the cure and the prevention 
as well as with the causes and the effects of 
this “ disease of the age,” promoted, as it is, 
by the practical materialism which “ wor- 
ships the goddess of getting on,” and by the 
survival under the garb of Christianity of 
“ primitive religion,” which is described as 
both the product and the producer of fear 
and worry. True religion, on the other hand, 
has “an optimistic principle at the heart of 
it.” Dr. Saleeby is far from the quietist 
who never worries : he distinguishes between 
what is normal and what is morbid. There 
are times when not to worry would raise a 
doubt of sanity. Most of his practical sug- 
gestions touching matters of regimen, self- 
training, and education are to the right point, 
and helpful to a rational life. 


In spite of some obvious 
merits in Mr. J. Ellis Bark- 
er's “The Rise and Decline 
of the Netherlands,” *-it is impossible to give 
ita cordial welcome. As the result of ardu- 
ous researches on its author’s part—extend- 
ing, it appears, to perhaps two thousand 
books and pamphlets besides uncounted 
documentary sources—it brings to light much 
not generally known to the English-speaking 
student of the’ past history of the Nether- 
lands; and in dealing with certain periods— 
notably the foundation years and the years 
of the English and French wars—it presents 
a swiftly moving, compact, and lucid narra- 


1Wo ‘he Disease of the Age. By C. W. Saleeby, 
«Frederick A. Stokes ew York. #1. 

ne ostage, l2c. 
* The Rise and Decline of the,Netherlands. 
York. $3. 


History 
for a Purpose 


Barker. E. P. Dutton & Co., Néw 


This is a good book on a grave 


THE OUTLOOK 


tive. But it has the fatal defect of being, 
not a calin, dispassionate contribution to 
historical literature, but a diatribic piece of 
special pleading in the interests of a political 
propaganda. Painting the Dutch Republic 
as attaining greatness through the thrift, 
intelligence, courage, and enterprise of 
its people, Mr. Barker devotes his every 
effort to showing that it came to grief chiefly 
because of individualism, party government, 
the absence of a national spirit and organiza- 
tion, and the lack of a strong military estab- 
lishment, and that the same causes are to-day 
operative to destroy the British Empire. Of 
course he has sundry curative measures to 
recommend, including the creation of “an 
Imperial army and navy administered by an 
Imperial war office and admiralty, directed 
and controlled by an Imperial Senate and 
Prime Minister, and paid for by Imperial 
taxation,” and the adoption of “a written 
Imperial constitution which, while guaran- 
teeing to each British State full liberty of 
action in State matters, gives equally full 
liberty of action to the Empire in Imperial 
matte ” How the various self-governing 
colonies are to be coaxed or coerced into 
the acceptance of such a programme does 
not appear; and even asa political campaign 
document for English consumption the work 
has sad shortcomings of the boomerang 
order. For, although intended as a stirrirg 
appeal to the people of England, it is written 
throughout from the view-point of an uncom- 
promising critic of popular government and 
all its ways. 


The S levy of If the Port Royal school of 
Port Royal thought had been allowed to 

exist in the French Roman 
Catholic Church, the fortunes of that Church 
might not have been so drastically hampered 
as they have been by the present crisis. At 
all events, the Church would not have repre- 
sented so much Ultramontanism. Every 
liberal Roman Catholic and most Protestants 
as well must desire to know more about the 
deeply interesting religious movement of the 
seventeenth century which found its expres- 
sion at Port Royal. Mrs. Romanes well satis- 
fies that desire. Perhaps her seemingly un- 
necessary fullness of detail is essential to 
give a complete picture, but occasionally one 
feels that the text might have been condensed. 
This, however, if it be a blemish, is certainly 
a minor one. Her volume’ is to be heartily 
commended to all students of religious devel- 


opment. 
The Story of Pox “omanes. E, P. 


By Ethe 
Dutton & Co., N ast. 


| | 
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. 
Are You Too Thin? 
For only 15 minutes a day's 
practice in your ownroom up- 
on special exercises that | will 
give you, you can be round, 
plump, wholesome, rested and 
attractive. Nature intended 
you to be—why should a 
not? The follo 
extracts from the weally te re- 
ports of my pupils: 
‘Just think, Miss Cocroft, I have 


25 pounds.” 
“Before I took up your work, I 


could not eat anything without 
the greatest distress, and now I 
think I can digest tacks. I am 

#0 happy.” 

“Every exercise and movement 
has accomplished just what 
we wan 

“My bust, neck an« chest have 
filled out beautifully and | carry 
myself like another woman.”’ 
You have done more for me than 
doctors have done in 20 years. My 


constipation is entirely relieved and 
my nerves are so res 


I have built up thousands of women — why 
not you? You will beso much more attrac- 
tive and so much better sz tished with yourself. 

will lly tell you about my work 
and if [ cannot help your particular case | 
will tell you so. My information and advice 
are entirely free. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. E 


57 Washington St., 
Axthor of “Character as Expressed in the Body,” Ets. 


NEw yvorn 


BORDEN’S 


EAGLE BRAND 


Condensed Milk 


Solves the Milk Question for the 
Nursery and Household 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO, 
ee 1857 Leaders of Quality Nrw vom | 


TRUSTEE 


EIG H PROPERTIES 


ARE DIVIDED INTO UNITS 
The Unit stands every test. 


A Unit Owner writing of his investment 
of $8,cco says: “A portion of this is 
Trust Funds. It was necessary to se- 
cure a Court order before being allowed 
to invest money in your Units. Upon 
examination of the methods and value 
of the real estate the Court order was 
secured and the investment made. 
My confidence in the stability of your 
investment is shown by my invest- 
ment and the fact that my friends and 
clients have invested upon my recom- 
mendation approximately $40,000."’ 


This is but one of a thousand satisfied 
investors who have bought Units in 
sums varying from’$100 to $50,.00. ~ 


Why should you not be one of these ? 


The properties are located in the BUSI- 
ESS CENTERS of the growing cities. 


SEATTLE LOS ANGELES SPOKANE 


National and Savings Banks in these cities 
loan up to 60% on Units as collateral. 
The Units pay from §% to 7% net 
plus the increase value profit. 


SEND TO-DAY FOR PICTURES OF THESE 
PROPERTIES AND THEIR ACTUAL 
EARNINGS TO INVESTORS 


THE TRUSTEE 
SECURITIES COMPANY 
No. | Wall St., New York 


The Trustee Company of Seattle 

The Trustee Company of Lous 
Angeles 

The Trustee Company of Spokane 


I Can Reduce Your Flesh 
have sod. 7,000 women ia the past 9 


their own rooms and by use of merely a rational 


diet which will not weaken. 

I can reduce and at the same time strengthen the stom- 
ach, heart relieve you of such chronic ailments as rheu- 
matism, constipation, weak nerves and such difhculnes 


strong nerves, strong 


You can be as gooda 
figure as any woman of ~~ 


“I have reduced 81 pounds | 
under your instruction. , 
There is not a wrinklein | 
my faceand my husband 
says | look like the girl he 
married. You can imagine 
how happy I am. 
“You have simply saved my | 
life, Miss Cocroft. lLwasa 
nervous wreck when [began | 
my work with you.”” 
**I have reduced 65 pounds in 
five lessons. I haveonly 10 


_ Send 10 cents for instruc- 
tive booklet; with card for 
ae dressing table, showing 
correct lines of a woman’s 
in poise. 
SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept.8 


57 Washington St., Chicago 
NOTE—As President of the Physical Culture Extension Work 
in America, Miss Cocraft needs no further introduction, 


MISS COCROFT AT HER 


ary 
, | 
| 
| 
‘iA 
| \ 
The Original — 
NES > 
= BORDEN 
BRAS 
Dear the mqnature 
| id 
more pounds to reduce to | 
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The Man Who Knows the value of economy in 


, maintenance and operation of an - 
Pays the Bills automobile. 


He appreciates the advantages of constructive features 
that insure immunity from trouble---servicability at all times, 
under all conditions. The WAYNE, with its selective rear 
axle transmission, its paimplihed power plant, its great strength 

and extreme flex- 
ibility not only gives 
assurance of slight 
cost of upkeep and 
_ operation; it makes 
good every time. 

Model N, 30-35 H. P., $2.500. i Exclusive features 
that appeal to the discriminating motorist; the use of none 
but the best materials, executed by the most skillful mechanics 
obtainable, and close. attention to each detail, however 
minute, have combined to produce a car that from every 
point of view stands pre-eminent. 


Four 

Models 1907 
30-35 H. P., Five Passenger Touring Car - $2.500 35H. P., Five Passenger Touring ie - « §2.500 
30-35 H. P., Gentleman’s Roadster - - - $2.500 50H.P., SevwenPassengerPullman - - - $3.500 


Descriptive Literature Sent Anywhere Upon Request. 


Wayne Automobile Company, Detroit, Mich. 


AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES, ° 
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AN OLD EDITOR 
Found $2,000 Worth of Food 

The editor of a paper out in Okla. said: 
“Yes, it is true, when I got hold- of Grape- 
Nuts food, it was worth more than a $2,000 
doctor bill to me, for it made me a well man. 
I have gained 25 pounds in weight, my strength 
has returned tenfold, my brain power has been 
given back to me, and that is an absolute 
essential, for I am an editor and have been for 
35 years. | 

“My pen shall always be ready to speak a 
good word for this powerful nutritive food. I 
had, of course, often read the advertisements 
regarding Grape-Nuts, but never thought to 
‘apply the food to my own use until, in my 
extremity and sickness the thought came to 
me that it might fit my case. The statements 
in regard to the food are absolutely correct, as 
I have proven in my own case. One very for- 
tunate thing about the food is that while it is 
the most scientifically made and highly nour- 
ishing concentrated food I have ever known, 
it has so delicious a taste that it wins and holds 
friends.” ‘ There’s a Reason.” Read “ The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


Protect your savings by safe investment 
on : safe and sane basis of absolute security 


5% a Year 


Fourteen years of uninterrupted success in 
selecting the best class of New York and Sub- 
urban Real Estate for loans to home-owners. 

‘Prompt payment of five per cent. earnings 
on every dollar for every day in our care 
without a single exception during the whole 
period. 

Almost two million dollars assets protect 
your investment, however small. 

The confidence and patronage of thou- 
sands of prudent investors all over the coun- 
try, some probably in your locality to whom 
we can refer you. 

All transactions under the restrictions and 
inspection of the New York Banking De 
partment. 

THESE ARE OUR GUARANTEES TO YOU! 


Start an account at any time, 
withdraw at your pleasure. 
Write for full particulars. 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN CO. 


10 Times Bldg. 
Broadway & 424 St., Rew 


SUITS-SKIRTS 
JACKETS-RAINCOATS 


At 20% Less 
Than Former Prices 


Write to-day for 
our Catalogue of 
New York Summer 
Styles if you wish 
to take advantage 
of our offer. 

We give you this 
unequaled oppor- 
tunity .to save 
money because we 
must’ make room 
immediately for our 
Fall fabrics. 

We will make to 
your order, at a re- 
duction of one-fifth 
from our Catalogue 
prices, any Suit, 
Skirt, Jacket, ot 
Raincoat illustrated 
in our Summer 
Catalogue of New 
York Styles. 

You take no risk 
whatever in order- 
ing from us because 
we guarantee to re-' 
fund your money if 
we fail to give you. 
entire satisfaction. 

$6.00 Suits reduced 
12.00 
15.00 
3.50 Skirts 
5.00 
7.00 ‘6 5.60 
9.00. ee 867.20 

By having us make your garments to order you 
not only obtain excellent material and workmanship 
at a remarkably low cost, but you save greatly in 
time ;—we deliver completed garment within ten 
days after receipt of order. 


Write at once for our Catalogue of Summer Styles and 
Samples of materials, sent free by return mail. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 


216 West 24th Street, New York 


Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 


to $4.80 
9.60 
12.00 
2.80 
4.00 


| 
AS). 
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The blue flame of 
the New Perfection Oil Stove is the 
hottest, cleanest, quickest flame produced by 
any stcve—a flame that’s ready instantly for roasting, 
broiling, frying, baking. The New Perfection does every- 
thing that a coal, wood, or gas range will do—and does it at a 
saving. The 


PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


makes the work lighter, cuts fuel expense in two, and, best 
of all, does its work quickly without overheating the kitchen. 
The NEW PERFECTION is made in three sizes, with one, 
two, and three burners. Every stove warranted. If not at your 
dealer’s, writ? to our nearest agency for descriptive circular. 


The | 
“Kayo LAMP 
mm is the best lamp made for 

all-round household use. 
Its splendid light-producing 
power is unequaled. Made 
of brass throughout and 
beautifully nickeled. Per- 
fectly constructed; abso- 
‘utely safe; an ornament to 
any room. Every lamp war- 
ranted. Ifnotatyourdealer’s, 
write to our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


a 


noc 
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HOTELS AND RESORTS 


YORK 


ENC Lt A N D 
ENGLA ID) 
rivate Board- 
HOLLISand Miss MIL ROW NTREE, 
37] St. 4 minutes from the Minster, 
ary ’s 10 minutes from the station. 


CERMANY 
A.-Pension Donath. 
(Fri. Collin). Liittichaustr. 13. Ent. reno- 


ark, central 


vated. Near galleries, theaters, 
merican ref. 


station. cars. Mod. terms. Best / 


ITALY 


OME. - _F ischer’s Park Hotel. 
New, in Ludovisi Quarter. Two Ele- 
Lighting throughout. 

Moderate rates. 


vators. Electric 
Excellent Cuisine. 


CANADA 


When you suffer from the heat, 
we enjoy the cool sea breezes. 
When you cannot sleep, ours is 
dreamless, and we awake re- 
freshed for the outings of the day. 
Come down this season, and see 
all that St. John, New Brunswick, 
can offer you in health, in scenery, 
and in outings for pleasure and 
for sport. Write the Secretary 
of New Brunswick ‘Tourist Asso- 
ciation, St. John, New Brunswick, 
Canada, for free literature and 
information. Mention Outlook. 


Glorious LAKE ST. JOHN . 


| Canada’s Inland Sea. Most northerl 
summer resort in Eastern America, 


Hote! Roberval 


One of the best appointed hotels in 
Canada. and creature comforts 
on the verge of the wilderness. 


island House 


Home of the Z coping Ouanantiche. 
Wildest scenery and t reatest fishin 
in the world. Reached by Quebec and 
Lake St. John Ry. 

New Route ta the Far-Famed Saguenay. 
A Mest Delightful Trip. 

F ull information, illustrated guide books. 
Herbert B. Locke, Gen’! Mgr., 42 Broadway 
N. Y., or 354 Old South Building, 

on, Mass. 


DIGBY, NOVA SCOTIA 


THE TREFRY HOUSE 


is located on the seashore; fine views; all 
modern comforts. ‘Terms, $2 per day, by week 
trom $9and up. Booklets. |. A. Trefry, Prop. 


Lour Lodge and Cottages 
DIGBY, NOVA SCOTIA 


Acosmmnaiiatien for over one hundred 
for rates and references te 
AUBREY BROWN, Digby. N.S. 


A 


CONNECTICUT 


ABESAKIS 
The Carishad of Canada 


For a healthful, restful, invigorating out- 
ing «0 to Abenakia Springs, Que., in the 
heart of the French (Country on the St. 
Franela River, 68S miles from Montreal. 
Unsurpassed beating, bathing, Ashing, driv- 
ing, tennis. rand old trees and wide 
porches for these whe care more for rest 
than reervation. 
A SENAKIS MINERAL WATER & BATHS 
equal te the most effective waters of the 
celebrated Kerepean resorts and a positive 
cure for Kheamatiom, Gout, Dyspepsia, 
somnla. Diseases of the Kidneys, Liver, and 
Stomach. Hates S12 to #16 per week. 
Beautiful bheeklet free. Open dune Ist. 


K. Kimpton, Mer... Abenakis Springs, Que. 


GLEN VILLA INN 


North Hatley, Quebec, CANADA 


One night from New York; no change: 
four how from Quebec city, on shore of 
beautiful Mas sawippi Lake. 200 Guests. Aver- 
age $3 per day; $17 per week. Golf, Tennis, 
Boating, Bathing, Fishing ; beautiful walks 
and drives; extensive vegetable and flower 
gardens; forest fields an lawns; cool, not 
cold: malaria and hay fever unknown ; casino 
orchestra. Write for Booklet. 

G. A. LE BARON, Prop. 


CONNECTICUT 


Berkshire Hills Salonic Hotel 


Falls Village, Ct. 
klevation ft. Ideal place for con- 
valesc ents and those seeking rest. 
Dry bracing climate. Open air sleeping 
apart with private porches. 
Electric light, steam heat, telephone in ever 
room; suites with bath... Physician and 
nurse in hetel. Livery, ranch. 


Crest View Sanatorium 


Green wich,Ct.— irst-ciass in al! respects; 
home comforts. H. M. Hitrcucock, M.D, 


The Litchfield Inn 


Now Open to Guests 
Bright, sunny rooms; excellent cuisine and 
service ; home comforts : delightful sur- 
roundings ; charming drives : good fishing: 
special rates for spring months. Booklet on 


lication 
LROWNE & SPERRY. Litchfield, Conn. 


THE 


GRISWOLD 


(KASTERN POINT) 


New London, Conn. 
B. H. YARD, £=Manager 


Open from June to October. Entirely a new 
hotel. Everything new—furnishings, bedding, 
linen, silver, ete. Solid mahogany furniture 
throughout. One hundred bathroom suites. 


THE FINEST SUMMER RESORT 
HOTEL IN AMERICA. 

Address 
Lb. H. YARD, Mer... 71 Broadway, New 


York, until Jame 15th, after that date 
address The Griswold 


THE INN 


POMF CENTRE, CONN, 
MISS. VINTON Proprietor 
Furnished Cottages To Let 


PARK HOTEL 
Winsted, Litchfield Co., Conn. 


Among the hills. Homelike house and 
cooking. Moderate terms. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Carroll Springs Sanitarium 


40 minutes by trolley, 15 min, by train from 


Washington, D. C. dress G. 
WRIGHT, M.D., Forest Glen, Maryland. 
iL N Ol 


L*ke» Mic higun and Sheridan Road, 
North Shore Health Resort, Winnetka, 
For the treatment of Rheumatism. 
Digestive Disorders, Heart 
Write for booklet. 


Lllinois. 
Nervousness, 
Disease, and Diabetes. 


CHICAGO 
BEACH HOTEL 


American and European Plan 


Finest Hotel on the Great Lakes 


On the edge of town, this ideal Hotel, 
, clegan 


The city is but 10 
minutes ride from the nearby station. 
There is al ways a cool breeze in warmest 
450 large outside rooms, 250 
The table is always the 

Tourists fndit a delightful place 
to stop and rest. Address for handsome- 


ars, Manager, 
5 ist Blvd. and Shore, Chicago, lil. 


MAINE 


KEEP COOL 


this summer by writing the Passenger De- 
partment, Maine Central Railroad, Portland, 
Me., for books on Maine Coast or Lakes, 
the White Mountains. and the Provinces. 


THE HOMESTEAD 
BAILEY ISLAND, ME. 


Sixth season opens. June 15. Write for illus- 
trated booklet. ». HAzect, Summit, N. 


OBINHOOD INN, BAILEY’S 

/-ISLAND, Me. Three minutes to ocean 
or hay. Fine spring water ; modern Maet3 3 
sailing, bathing. Circular. Miss EY. 


THE LOUISBURG and Cottages 
Bar Harbor, Me. 


Open July Ist to September 26th 
A delightful hotel, noted for cuisine and 
service. Elevator, baths, climate perfect. 
Address bE. Gk RRY BROW N, ep. at 
jew York office, Town and C onntey 
Bureau, 2 Fourth Ave. or A 
BALCH, W inchester St., Brookline, 


while shaded parks complete the beauti- 
= 
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HOTELS AND RESORTS 


MAINE 


MAINE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Mountain View House 


High elevation. Seashore and Rh 
Pure water, perfect sanitation ; opoating. salt 
and fresh water fishing, livery. ne 25. 
10; after, Camden, Me. O. Martin, Prop. 


Lome-0l-the-Rock 


CASTINE, MAINE 


Finely loeated on Dyce’s Head, overlook- 
ing Penobscot Bay. 50 acres of balsam firs 
with delightful walks and drives. Golf, ten- 
nis, sailing, and canoeing. Illustrated book- 
let. Opens June 28th. 


Paris Hill, Maine 

The Beeches 4 A sanitarium for semi- 

invalids. Mountain scenery. 900 feet eleva- 

tion. baths, e, occupation. 
Dr. CHARLOTTE F. MMOND 


PROUTS NECK The Southgate 
A 
resort ituat 0 
MAINE miles from Portland. 
Booklet on application. J. M. KALER, Prop. 


REA 
The Avalon MAINE 


An ideal summering place. Unsurpassed 
bass fishing. Booklets. George W. Carson. 


7“? Ne Krangan, Isle of Springs, 
Sheepscot Bay, Me. Boating, bathing, 
dancing, tennis; good table ; eve hing cl ean, 
neat, and attractive. For booklet and par- 
ticulars, address Albert Young, Auburn, Me. 


CASTINE, ME. 

Rooms with private bath, all modern con- 
veniences. Always cool. U nequalled facili- 
ties for boating, sailing, and driving. Beau- 
tiful walks through woods and-by the sea. 
Golf, tennis, and variety of amusements. 
Reasonable rates. W.A. Walker, Manager. 


HOUSE, Chebeague 

Me. Country and seashore. Quiet, restful 
lace. Good fishing, boating, and bathing. 
voklet. Mrs. CLinton M. HAMILTon. 


“THE FIRS,” Sunset, Maine 


$7 to $9 for July and season guests, All 
comforts ; Bo uxuries. Boating, driving, 
tennis. S. B. Know.ton, Sunset, Maine. 


THORNE ISLAND, MAINE 


An ideal place for those desiring out-door 
life, co nbined with quiet and comfort. Cen- 
tral dining-room, individual cabins. Boating, 
bathing fishing, tennis court. References 
required, Photos on 

. BACO Bath, Me. 


GREEN ACRE INN 


‘** Beautiful for Situation ” 
4 Miles Above Portsmouth, N. H. 
On the banks of the Piscataqua—a quiet digni- 
fied family qouducted this (its 18th 
season) by orwood and Miss Aldrich, 
of Charleston, ‘ C., who managed last winter 
two of the most successful houses in Charles- 
ton, the Villa Margarita and the Shamrock 
Terrace. Prices $12.50 to $20.00 per week. 
Open June 2—Sept. 9. ‘The Green Acre 
Conferences (July—August) call together 
workers who are striving to 

ACRE FELLOWSHIP 

YORK CO., MAINE. 


Fri ishi 
The Seaview 
Opens, jul Seventh season. Circulars. 
MITCHELL: Brookfield, Vt. 


HE CHAMPERNOWNE, Kittery 

Point, Me. Opens early in June. Good 

boating, bathing, and fishing. ‘Terms liberal. 
HORACE M PrCHE LL, Prop. 


OCKMERE HOUSE, Little 
John’s Island, Me. 8&8 miles from 
Portland. Fine scenery ; good board ; 
bathing and fishing. ‘Terms $8 to $12 per wee 
Cottages tolet. Booklet. G. H. HAMILTON. 


Trout, Black Bass 


THE GABLES 
MT. VERNON, ME. 
Ideal summer resort, shores famous 
Bi rade lakes 
. H. WING, Box 87, Roxbury, Mass. 


THE WATER’S EDGE 


A quiet, comfortable home, beautiful ocean 
and country surroundings. Send for circular. 
Mrs. Morrison CLARK, Muscongus,; Maine. 


SUMMIT SPRING HOUSE 


BAY. OF NAPLES INN 
NAPLES, 

New modern hostleries 
Elevator, electric lights, baths, music aall, 
orchestra, and the argest publi ic rooms in 
Maine. Dry, balsamic pine air. Summit min- 
eral spring water. Golf, tennis, fishing, boat- 
ing, canoeing, and bath ing. Garage and sta- 
bles. Near Poland Spring House. Booklet, 
Gro. H. Davis, Prop. 


LODGE and VIC- 

COTTAGE, Oxford 
Springs, Oxferd, Me. 30 acres lawn, 
forest, lake. Cream and milk from Belmont 
Dairy. Puré water. C. E. Fisner, Prop. 


7ORK BEACH, ME.—Ocean House. 

Leading hotel. ixty miles from Boston. 

Fine bathing and fishing. Send for booklet. 
Special July rates. . J. SIMPSON. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ANNISQUAM 


Gloucester ass. 
THE GRAND VIEW 


opens from June to Oct. _ For rates and illus- 
trated booklet apply to J. L. Publicover,Prop. 


Greenwood Park 


Four Miles from Attleboro, Mass. 
A new health resort, absolutely quiet. Hi - 
elevation. Stately ‘pine grove ; good roa 
every direction. Boating, bathin and fish- 
ing. On line of N. Y., railroa 
45 minutes from Boston. 3 tt furnished 
cottages to rent, $60-$125 for season. Lois 
for sale with. water ts — $150, fora 
short time only, Enquir 
R.C _ESTES, Mass. 


The Bellevue 


Open en Ist to Oct. Ist. A beautifully 
and perfectly appointed house, near water 
and caret superb views of country. 
for caref management and superior 
table. k. CLIFFORD, Manager. 


Hotel Trafton 


BEVERLY, MASSACHUSETTS 
Famous for its.service and eatables 


Entirely newly furnished; the 
Hotel accommodates forty ; train 
service unsurpassed. 

Beverly is the Garden City of 
the East. 

LOUIS BROWN, Manager. 


ACK Room and bath $1.00 per 
AW Gay aiso two and 
three rooms with private 

OSTON path. st residence sec- 
tion, on car line. Write for booklet. The 
Mountfort, 5 Mountfort, cor. Beacon St. 


Ladies Attention 
ARE YOU GOING to BOSTPN 7 


If so, do you know what the Franklin 
Square House is? If you do not, you ought 
to. Itis a home-hotel in the heart of Boston 
for young women. It has a transient depart- 
ment for all women traveling alone, who may 

need to stop for a few days in the city, or 
who may be coming to the city for purposes 
of study. Itis safe, it is clean, it is cool, 
it is comfortable, its rates are reason- 
able. If you are coming to Boston for a few 
re ’s or a few weeks write to Mrs. ALICE 
AY TEELE, Supt., E. St.; 
af Ask for particulars and prices. 


HE OCEAN VIEW, PIGEON 
COVE, Cape Ann, Mass. Opens 
June 15, one of the most delightful resorts on 
the Massachusetts Coast otel faces the 
ocean. Booklets. H.W. DUNK LEE, Prop. 


HE GRANITE SHORE—ROCK- 
PORT, CAPE ANN, MASS. 
Near beach and boat landing. Free use of 
bath houses. Spe ecial rates through. May and 


June. HERBERT A. DUNK rop. 
COTUIT, CAPE COD 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Santuit House 
JAMES WEBB, Prop. 


Snow Inn, Cape Cod 


HARWICHPORT, MASS. 


tennis, b nk, bathing. Hotel 60 

yards rom beach. e power boats go to 

hing grounds daily For rates, etc., address 
F. HOM PSON, Mer. 


Cc“ PE COD, Chatham, Mass. Over- 

joking ocean and bathing beach; home 
cookin Open June Ist. to per week. 
Mrs. IRENE J. BOYD, Hawthorne House. 


CAPE COD, N. TRURO, MAS 


THE BAYSIDE | Fine 


ing; always cool. Booklet. Decatur S. path 


THE PINES 


Cotuit, Highlands, Mass. 
Circulars. JOHN A. MORSE, Prop. 


The Ravenswood 


A private summer residence on the North 
Shore between (Gloucester and Magnolia; 
accommodate a limited number of guests 
from may to Oct 

Mrs. A. B. COOK, Gloucester, Mass. 


THE HARBOR VIEW 


East Gloucester, Mass. 


Situated directly on Gio Gloucester Bay. Piazza 
400 feet long ike rooms. Specia 
attention given to og Booklet and terms 
on application. W. F. OSBORNE. 


The Wellworth, Hadley, Mass. 


A country place of rest i rticular le. 
Miss MARY B. DICKINSON. 


Harbor View Sanitarium 
MARTHA’S VINEYARD, MASS. 


A sanitarium by the sea, offering Home 
comforts for convalescents, neurasthenics, 
ana weary brain workers. 
No insane or tuberculosis cases ived. 

GUST IN-MACKIE, M.D. 
Oak Bluff, Mass 


NAHANT, MASS. | 
THE WHITNEY HOMESTEAD 


THE ACADIAN 
| 
| 
le 
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THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The NANEPASHEMET 
Marblehead Neck, Mass. 
Opens June 14. Finest location North Shore. 
.very room ocean view. Special rates June. 

for bcok. 


Manomet Point ARDMORE INN 
Piymouth,Mass,| A, KEITH, 


_ Seashore and country combined. A charm- 
ing peace to spend a vacation. The Inn is an 
old-fashioned, comfortable, well-kept house. 
with the best of water su »ply and sanitary 
ere plenty of shade, fine bathing beach, 
esh and salt water fishing, boating and out- 
coor games. delightful drives grounds 26 acres 
in extent. Illustrated folder on application. 


Inn Opens June 29th 


Wachusett House 


PRINCETON, MASS. 


Open May 29. Reduced rates for June. 
1,130 ft. above sea ievel; magnificent view; 
cool Dare air ; large roons; broad piazzas; 
good golf links. rite for booklet 

. BEAMAN & SON, Props. 


Ocean View Prov n, 


2 feet from water. "bathing, 
fishing. Putrosage select: limited to 30. 
Steam heat. ern apppentmonts. Table 
the best. Open Mies 15th ngage in advance. 


SOUTH SHORE 
Cottage 

NOW OPEN. Seashore and country com- 

bined ; modern house pear station; 42 min- 

utes from Boston. Addres 

Box 91, Scituate, Mass. Tel. Scituate 16-4, 


Maples,’’ Stockbridge, Mass. 
High class summer resort for a refined 
patronage. Large grounds and piazza; large, 
airy rooms, fireplaces, bath, tele shone con- 
nection. Mrs. CHAS. STAFFORD. 


SWAMPSCOTT, MASS. 
The Lincoln House 


Open June 20th. Conceded by all to be the 
finest location on the North Shore of 
Massachusetts Bay. For circulars, terms, 
etc., address as a 


abov 
ROBERT B. W ‘ARDW ELL, Manager. 


LAKE WICKABOAG 
| HOUSE 


West Brookfield, Mass. 


An ideal place for families and parties 
of friends; beautiful drives, good fish- 
ing, golf, tennis. For circulars address 

Mrs. H. ES 


CAPE COD WEST YARMOUTH, 


Hotel Englewood. »lace 
on Cape. Boating, somng and fishing. 
Reduced rates, June 20 t uly 15. (Good 
auto roads. Booklet. "MORIN 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Balsams 


Dizville Notch, N. H. 


(White Mountains) 


The resort where 
“very hot’ means 
80°. and 
blankets at night. 


Splendid trout fishing, 
hunting, camping, horse- 
back riding, driving, auto- 
mobiling, and the most 
charming social life. 

Absolute relief from 
hay fever. 

Open June 29 to Sept. 30. To 
secure rooms early application 
is very important. 


Write for new booklet A, with 
fine lake and mountain views. 


CHAS. H. GOULD, Manager, 


y Dixville Notch, N. H. 


Monadnock Mountain House 


Fitzwilliam, N.H. blevation 2,100 ft. Cir- 
cular on application to Miss lrances J. Ayer. 


BELLEVUE HOUSE 
INTERVALE, N. H. 

Open June lL. Fine view of the mountains. 
New improvements include private baths, 
steam heat, amd electric lights. A pretty 
booklet is sent free. J. A. , 


BARNES’ Sons. 
THE PEQUAWKET INN 
INTERVALE, me Open 
Booklets. . SMALL, Prop. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FITZGERALD COTTAGE 
BETHLEHEM, N. H. 
Quiet, homelike, healthful, farm connected, 


pure spring water, good table, open fire, 
turnace, telephone, tennis. $7 to $10 a week. 


The UPLANDS, Bethlehem, nN. 


— point. Accommodates 2. Golf. 
F. H. ABBOTT, Proprietor. 


} iliside Inn, White Mts.. N. 11.—Fine 


table : 38 and up per week: all popular 


Pliny Range House 


Vhite Mountains 
JEFFERSON HIGHLANDS, N. H. 
Reduced rates for June and July. 
GEO. W. CRAWFORD & SON, Props. 


\ OULTON HOUSE—Lake 
saukee, Center Harbor, Hi. 
Large rooms, more rmg 
water. ooklet. re 


Mountain View: Farm 


Lake Winnipesaukee. Large farm; 


amusements’ nnest mountain drives. book- 


let. L. CLAWSON, Bethlehem, N.H 


spring water; pine greve; boats. Booklets. 
Matt Kimball, D. 1, Lakeport, N, Hi 


Breezy Hill House 


and Cottage 
White Mountains 


Elevation 1,600 feet. Near Sugar Hill. 
Crystal Spring water. Charming environ- 
ments, grand views Presidential nange, fa- 
mous mountain drives. Golf tree to guests, 
tennis, bowling, billiards, pool. 
Special rates for June, early July. w rite 

Mrs. EBEN FisH, Lisbon, N. H. 


‘Prospect Cottage 
MOULTON BORO, N. H. 
Near Lake Winnepesaukee, Everything 


first-class. lilustrated booklet. Addre 
H. O. ROBINSON. 


ANCONIA INN AND COT- 

AGES, Sugar Hill, White Mts 
° Grand scenery, fine "roads, pure 
AB air. Situated on the slope of a 
beautiful hill. Excellent table, supplied from 
our gardens and farms. Artesian well water. 
Sanitary .plumbing and Tennis 
court and golf links. RT T. 
PECKETT, Franconia, N. H 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


The New Profile House 


CC. H. GREENLEAP, Pres. 

Built in 146. Open July Ist to Oct. Ist. 
One of the largest of leading resort hotels, 
where only the best can be obtained. 2) pri- 
vate Cottages. Golf, Tennis, good Roads, 
fine Garage. Original hotel 1852-1905. 


The Flume House 


5 miles from Profile. June 15 to Oct. 5. 
Bosioa—The Vendome— Commonwealth Ave. 


LAKESIDE HOUSE Sunapee 


For booklets write GEO. S. PRESCUTT. 
New London, N. 


THE WALPOLE INN 


Will reoven mag 25 190% 

Fo etc., apply 

Mrs. M. il CHINGS. 
COPLEY ‘AMO RY, Proprietor. 


Overlook House 


Kimball Hill, Whitefield, N. H. 


Opens June E evasion Write for 
y0klet. A. W. BOWLES, Prop. 


N 13 w J E S E 
The The Wellington North Agbury 


* Fe 

Beach front hotel. Select and homelike. 

Rooms with bath. No malaria: no maoaentges. 
Illustrated booklet. B. BIGGS H 


GALEN HALL 
Janateriam 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

Our elegant new brick building is now com- 
plete. No more luxurious accommodations 
on the coast. With half an acre of cusative 
baths and a swimming pool. Booklet. 

Fr. L. YOUNG, Gen’l Manager. 


THE SAVOY Atlantie City, 


Directly on the beach PK. 
For illustrated grams address 


TPURAINE, Oriental Ave., At- 

lantic City, N. J. Overlooking the ocean. 
A most attractive place to realize full benefit 
of a sojourn by the sea. Bover & THomas. 


HATHAWAY INN corraces 


Deal Beach, N. J. Ameriean and a la 
carte. Now open; new $50,000 casino; ball. 


room, music pavilion, swimming pool, tiled 
showers. 2d season of E. A. HowARD, Prop. 


| 
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THE OUTLOOK 


CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


NEW JERSEY 


MODERN HOTEL HOME 
RE ENGLE 


JHE SAGAMORE—9th Ave. and 

Ocean, BE L M A R, N. J. F ifth Sé€a- 

son. Capacity 100. Select appointments. 
$8.00-$12.50. $1.50-82.00. Booklet. 


IDYLEASE INN 


Newfoundland, New Jersey 
DELIGHTFUL IN SPRING 
Open Throughout the Year 


Let us send you our booklet. 


PENINSULA 


SEABRIGHT, N. J. 


A select family hotel, on ocean front, Shrews- 
bury River, Pleasure Bay. Morning concerts. 
Evening dances. The reputation is excellent 
covering 25 years. CHARLES H. DEDERER. 


isso [he Tremont, Sea Girt,N. J. 1907 


Hotel directly on the B each. Every room 


the same ~ ecean view 
. HIN KSON- WOODWARD. 


THE COLONIAL 


Spring Lake, New Jersey 
Misses VANDERHOOF & REYNOLDS 


HUBBARD COTTAGE 


Spring Lake, New Jersey 


Ninth season opens June Ist, 1907. Address 
Mrs . DUNC AN, Box 37. 


WILBURTON HOTEL 


SPRING LAKE BEACH, N. J. 


ae § on the sea. Season, June to Oc- 


tober. C.& S. H. LETCHWORTH. 


arwick Arms, Toms River, } 
Aquatic sports, golf, basket-ball, tennis, 
croquet, baseball, bowling. riding, motoring, 
driving. Terms $7 to $12 weekly. Cuisine 
‘s truly excellent, Younc & Yuounc, Props. 


NEW YORK: Cots 


.- one 43d St.--Select family house. 
located opposite Manhattan 

Hotel table and modern conven- 

iences. References. Mrs. A. E. Crawford. 


NEW YORK 


Back Log) 
Camp 


of the 
Open Air 
RAQUETTE LAKE. 
The Adirondacks 


If you want to take your vacation in the 
woods, to spend your days on lakes, inlets, 
and trails, and your evenings and nights by 
the camp-fire, to fish, study birds and flowers, 
and climb mountains, to have the company of 
enthusiastic campers, and the guidance of a 
family who are experts in wilderness outing, 
send for the booklet on the “ Back Log Idea.”’ 

T. K. BROWN, Westtown, Pa. 


Fenton H ouse Adirondacks | j 


I8 Cottages 
Altitude 1,571 ft. A noted place for health and 
rest. Rates $2 per day, $10 and $12 per week. 
V rite for folder and particulars. 


C. Fenton PARKER; Number Four, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 


Adirondack Inn 


SACANDAGA PARK 
Adirondack Mountains, N. Y. 
Healthful climate. Charming environment. 

Every comfort. Superior table. Golf, tennis, 
fishing, boating, driving, etc. Re s Or- 
chestra, 16 pieces. C. O. Chamberlin, Propr. 


A> RON DACKS. Pine Grove Cottage. 
Comfortable, homelike ; reasonable rates. 
Fresh farm eggs, poultry, “milk, vegetables. 
Mrs. C. H. Morhouse, Jay, Essex Co., N.Y. 


Lake Placid, Adirondacks, N. Y. 
Open June 20 to October 
Enlarged, Improved, Renovated. Passen- 
ger Elevator, Private Baths. Enjoyment and 
Booklet. 
S PARKES, Manager. 
N. Y. Aten Town & Country, 289 4th Ave. 


Adirondack Mts. "hom: 


18th Season 
An ideal mountain resort fer families. In 
the Boquet Valley. Special rates fo? June 
and Sept. Will mail booklet on application. 
Laverty Bros., Props., Elizabethtown, N. Y. 


IN THE AC KS 


Banner House Cc hateaugay Lake 


Address tor booklet 
J. S. KIRBY, Bannerhouse, N. Y. 


° on Lake Placid 

NGCT-LIULL] in the heart of 

the Adirondacks 

A long-established and popular resort, patron- 

ized largely by families and parties ot friends, 

insuring a charming, social life. Many rooms 
and cottages already engaged. Miss | ‘ 

Burnham, Mgr. For information address Miss 
M. P. Titus, Under-Clitf, Lake Placid, N. Y. 


UNKEWAY FARM 


Great South Bay. Babylon, L. I. 

Delightful summer home in private family. 
Extensive grounds, every comfort, fine roads, 
sailing and fishing. Large rooms opening on 
verandas. Box kt 


Spa Sanatorium 


from Saratoga. AYER, 


Clifton Springs 


1850 Sanita 100: 


The Model Health Resort with all the com- 
forts ota home. A resident staff of ten ph 
sicians, a corps of trained nurses and mm 
ants, experienced in ali methods of Medical, 
Surgical, Electrical, and H ydrotherapeutic 
treatments. A bountiful table. Service 
throughout is of the best. Rates conceded 
lowest of any institution RY ing similar advan- 
tages. der booklet 


The Sanitarium, Cliftes Springs, N. Y. 


The Gleason 


Health Resort 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


All forms of baths, electricity, massage; 
elevation 1,000 ft. Fine climate; all mogem 
conveniences. Dr. JOHN C. FISHER, 
resident physician. Write tor to 
edward Gleason, Prop. 


dates 4). wean spot. hit up to date. 
d for 


Low ratesfor June. Sen 


and Cotta 
IN THE ADIRON ACKS 

Be, 
900 ft-above and overlook- 
ing Terms $14 to $22 per 
he cottages connected with the Lod e are 
finely furnished, hot and cold water, baths, ex- 

ADIRONDACKS 
THE CRATER CLUB 
finement at very moderate rates the attractions 
of a beautiful lake shore in ? locality with a re- 
modation. The boating is safe, there are at- 
tractive walks and drives, and the points of 
address Miss LAU Dand Miss COGSW ELL. 
Club Mers., 62 Clinton Ave., Jamaica, N. Y. 
2.50 feet altitude; rooms en suite, with 
bath: all modern conveniences; excellent 
absolute relief for hay fever; rates 
: references given, Address J. M. 
AND COTTAGES 
For particulars and Booklet address 
Cc. F. TAYLOR, Jr., 
INTERBROOK LODGE Keene Valley, N. Y. 
50 feet above and overlooking Keene Val- 
Booklet. 

Camp lIenia 
ADIRONDACKS Family Suite, 


Hurricane Lodge 
SE« quiet, comfortable 
Altitude 1,760 
week. Special low rates for June and for parties 
Comings for the summer. Write for booklet. 
tensive verandas, etc. Address G. H. Stevens, 
Manager, Hurricane, ESsex Co., 
Of the Burnham Cottage Settlement, Essex- 
on-Lake Champlain, offers to families of re- 
markable record for healthfulness.. The club 
affords an excellent plain table and accom- 
interest in the Adirondacks are easi y access- 
ible. References required, For information 
Star Lake Inn 
ADIRONDACKS 
cutsine, orchestra, electric lights, open fire- 
places, tennis, boating, driving, bathing XC. 
SAY LES, 28 Hudson Ave.. Albany, N. Y. 
ADIRON DACKS 
punted on beautiful Schroon 
Lake. Homelike and select. 
‘Taylors-on-Schroon, N. 
ley. Camping, horseback riding, mountain 
climbing, picnics, etc. $8 to $10. Illustrated 
M. E. LUCK. 
furnished, Fourth Lake, Fulton Chain. Miss 
M. Ek. SHEPARD, Old Forge, N. Y. 


f 


Pines, Hempstead, L. Select 
private baths. electric li; rhts, acres-shady 
lawn, large verandas, to seashore, 
near Garden City. Moderate terms. Booklet. 
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THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


THE ATLANTIC HOUSE 
NANTASKET BEACH 
MASS 


A PLACE FOR PARTICULAR PEOPLE 
The Atlantic House 


with its famous cuisine, occupies a commanding bluff directly on the 
ocean at the head of the magnificent five mile stretch of Nantasket 
Beach, where sandy shore, rockbound coast, and rolling country 
meet. Here nature bounty provides the attractions of both sea- 
shore and country. e Atlantic is reached from Boston by boat or 
rail in an hour—or bas aa by motor-car over beautiful park roads. 
Season June 15 to Sept. 9. Rates $21 per week and upwards. Special 
rebates to long-term guests. For a‘iditional information and booklet 
address J. LINFIELD DAMON, Ir., Manager Hotel Thorndyke, 
opposite Public Boston. 


Hotel Marion 
LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 


Beautifully located on west shore. Large, 
bright, airy rooms, with or without private bath. 
Charming walks and drives. Fine golf links ; 
tennis courts; unsurpassed facilities for boat- 
ing, fishing, etc. All steamers land directly in 
front of hotel. Music; livery. Dairy and 
vegetable farm in connection with hotel. Open 
from June to October. N. Y. Office, Patterson 


Hotel, 59 W. 46th St. Josepu H. MARVEL. 


Sagamore Beach, Mass. 


16 Miles from Plymouth Rock 


BRADFORD ARMS 
SAGAMORE LODGE 


Two charming hotels right on the beach. 
Board $12.00 to $17.50 per week. The 
most satisfactory restricted seashore resort 
in America. Send for booklet. 


Cottages To Rent SAGAMORE BEACH CO. 
Lots For Sale 605 Tremont Temple, Boston. 


| 


dgewood 


THE HAMPSHIRE INN and COTTAGES 


COLEBROOK, N. H. 


The Western terminal of the Colebrook and Rangeley route. On 
Connecticut River, Altitude 1,156 feet. Immunity from hay fever. 
Boating, trout fishing, tennis, driving, and mountain climbing. Con- 
trollin live route from C ‘olebrook to Errol Dam and steamer route 
from ere | Dam to Sunday Cove on Lake Umbagog of Ranges 
chain. Write for booklet. F. G. Parsons, Manager, Colebrook, N H. 


BEDFORD SPRINGS 
HOTEL AND BATHS 


OPENS JUNE 12 

In the Allegheny Mountains; elevation 
1,200 feet. Noted for purity and curative 
roperties of its various spring waters. Private 
baths and modern appointments. Fine indoor 
swimming pool and bathhouse. Golf, tennis, 
riding master and swimming instructor. Moun- 
tain trails, magnificent scen Fine orchestra. 

For rates, booklet, etc., port 
H. E. BEMIS, Manager, Bedford Springs, Pa. 

Winter REsorRTs: 


Hotel Colonial, a Victoria, Hotel Continenta!, 
Nassau, Bahamas Atlantic Beach, Fila. 


For Sale at a Bargain 


AT CLAVERACK 
Near ar Hudson, N. Y. 


The property known 
as Hudson River 
Institute, Itcon- 
sists of 2) acres of 
land and two large 
buildings, contain- 
a ing about 250 rooms. 

Suitable for Summer 

Hoarding House, 
School, Sanitarium, 
ins for Convalescents and Aged People, or Orphan Asylum, 
Very healthy. Good spring water. Pond, gymnasium, and athletic 
field on premises. Price $14,000. Address 

JOHN C. HAVEMEYER, Yonkers, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 
COTTAGE in 


‘ HILLCREST Mile rom Katonah, Orchard Farm and Cottages T shaker Village, will ogee June 


Broad porches: 
HOUSE shady lawn: fresh 
vegetables, milk, eggs : 


good roads: high ovation stablin 
£7 to $10. 


Attractively furnished cottages, $150 per} to summer boarders. For all 
season, with or without 

at main house, $5 week! Board and room, 

Send for booklet. 

Sisters, Le Fevre Falls, N 


particulars 
ble board | address EMMA J]. ay ALE, Mount Leb- 


anon, Columbia Co., 


THE BAY HOUSE 


HARDEN BERGH 


Champlain Lake-Side House 0 Lake 
Champlain 

Accommodates 75. Everything first-class. 
J. P. Shaw, Prop., Port Kent, N. $ Booklet. 


The Thompson Hotel 


LAKE OPAC, N. Y. 


Millbrook Inn. 


Millbrook, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
NOW OPEN 
Telephone 25, Millbrook, N. Y. 
F. FIEGER, 


ORIENT, LONG ISLAND 
An ideal spot for summer outing, homelike 
and comfortable. Booklet. C. B. King & Son. 


SUNSET CAMP 


and Cottages. Write for booklet and 
New York, Brooklyn, and other references. 
Bennett, Prop., Raquette Lake, N. Y. 


Manager 


Opens May 30. Select pane | hotel. Su- 
perior acco nmodations ; excel ont cuisine. 
(;olf, tennis, etc. 50 miles from New Yor 


JHE PINES, 
City via N. Vv. & Harlem R. R. and N.Y. & York. 


Putnam R. R. Telephone. I!lustrated book- | E. asily reached by electric railway. 
let. illustrated booklet. Dr. SUSAN 


EMERSON CLARK, Prop. 


Skaneateles, New|“ LOCUST HEDGE HOUSE” 


Home for nervous invalids. 


St. James, Long Island 


Send for 
Boating, bathing, and fishing. R.G. Henry. 


. TABER., 


— 
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THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


“HOTELS AND RESORTS 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


NEW YORK 


PENNSYLVANIA 


VIRGINIA 


A ~_ymee Resort of the Best Class 


AND COTTAGES 

On crest of Quaker Hill. Pawiing, N. Y. 
Two hours from New York City via Harlem 
R. R. 1,200 feet elevation, delightful sur- 
roundings, golf, tennis, muse. etc. New pri- 
vate baths t “ty season, Will open June 20th 
under new management. Circulars and in- 
on app’ ication. 

E & TWOROGER, 
Pawling. N. Y. 
During winter, Princess Hotel, Bermuda. 


The Bungalows 


Wiscasset Bluffs 
MOUNT POCONO, PA, 
Artistic cottages, furnished in pinahen style 
for rent by the season or month. ntra 
Dining Hall. ‘Three miles aheeane? trout 
stream. Special rates. for June. Early ap- 
plications advisable. M. C. LOCKWOOD. 


Ws ERSVILLE, PA. — THE 
SET—A mountain health resort. 

Fine climate. Convalescents and semi-invalids. 
Rates $10 and up per week. Dd. 
Mover, M D., Mountain Sunset P. O., Pa. 


Summer 
Sagaponack, L. I., N.Y. 
Want few desirable people. Reference given 
and required, Also desirable cottage to rent, 
8 rooms and bath. OGERS. 


Hotel Ampersand 


AND COTTAGES 
ON LOWER SARANAC LAKE 
W. K. HILL, Mer. 
(late of Hotel Wentworth, New Castle, 


CHARLEs L. 


The Ampersand is famed for its health- 
ful and invigorating climate, absolute 
exemption from x 2 fever and malaria, 
inspiring scenery, delightful walks, per- 
fect golf links, tennis courts, fishing, 
boating, bathing, and superior music. 
Address 1180 Broadway,cor. 28th St.,N.Y. 

Phone 4748 Madison. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS 
WINDSOR HOTEL 


OPENS JUNE 24TH 
Special Rates on Application. 
R. G. SMYTH, Lessee. 


HOTEL SHELDRAKE 


Sheldrake on Cayuga, N. Y. 
Elegant table. Booklets. T. A. RicHArRpDson. 


THE 


HOTEL FRONTENAC 


1,000 ISLANDS, ST. a RIVER 


Opens June 20 

magnificent Hotel, Sele situated 
on ae island in the St. Lawrence River. The 
favorite water for motor boats and boat racing, 
fishing, rowing, and all aquatic sports. An 
extremely picturesque nine-hole golf course 
free to guests of the hotel; also tennis and 
other s aperts. For booklet and full informa- 
tion address C. G. TRUSSELL, Manager, 
Frontenac, N.Y. ( Sign Mer. Bon Alr, Augusta, 
Ga.) -New York office 289 Fourth Avenue. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Spend Your Vacation 
on a Ranch 


Live on horseback in the pure air of the 
Bad Lands. See the riding, roping. brand- 
ing, and breaking ot horses. Kanch life is 
very interesting. it is so out ad the usual. 
Chet May Ist. Folder on request 

CUSTER TRAIL RANCH, edora, N. D. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Vaill Cottages 


South Bluffs 


BLOCK ISLAND, R. I. 
june 22. Golf, tennis, bathing, sailing, 
fishing, driving, music. ‘Always cool. Solt 
poring water, good table. Rooms and board 
ay or season. Special rapes before July 
is. Booklet. 444 hrs. from N. Y. via 


Where are vou going this summer ? 
Why not try the 


Hotel Lotus 


Coolest, pleasantest place 
among the Thousand Islands 
ST. LAWRENCE PARE, NEW YORE 


Write for booklet and terms. 
CHARLES R. SKINNER, Watertown, N. Y. 


WOODLAND, 
ROXMOR 


and tents. Bookle 


PENNSYLVANIA 


For treatment 
of the nervous 
Superior skilled 
Visit here before selecting a place else- 
for particulars, 


Easton Sanitarium 


or mortally ill. 
care. 
where, or call up Dr. 
’Phone 1661, Easton, 


HOPEWORTE 


SANITARIUM 
Bristol, R. I. 


ESTABLISHED 1883 
On shore of Narragansett Bay 
NO INSANE 
W. C. CANFIELD. M.D. | 


Hotel Plimpton HILL. 


Directly’on the water, has gas “electric 
lighting, elevator, steam laundry; suites with 
baths : water and cuisine unsurpassed. Book- 
let. John C. Kebabian, owner and proprietor. 


VIRGINIA 


Mountain Air 
Near Mineral Springs 


Excellent fare and service. 
Health, comfort, pleasure. Pat- 
ronized by leading families for 
many years. On direct route 
to Jamestown. Write for terms. 


Montgomery College 
Summer Inn 


Box 292, Christiansburg, Virginia 


nent hotel of modern equipment; accommo- 
dates 250, European plan. Excellent café. 
Cars to Jamestown a sition grounds pass 
the doors. WM. OVER, Manager. 


Warm BATH co., 


are now open for For 


Direetly 

Bri ig ht View Jamestown 
OLD oe. COMFORT Exposition 
Fine view of illuminations and naval ren- 


dezvous from the piazzas and lawn. to 
$3.4) a day, including board. 


VERMONT 


SuMMER Homes in Green HILLs oF 


ermont and Lake Champlain 


Terms 84 to 810 per week 
New trains between Boston, New York, 
Springfield, and Vermont points. As goodas 
any onthe continent. 150-page illustrated bro- 
chure mailed free on receipt of 6c. in stamps 
for postage. Address A . EccLesTone, So. 
Pass. Agt., 385 el ala ‘New York City. 


YHESTER, Vt.—The Maples. De- 
J lightful summer home. Pure water, bath, 
hot and cold: piazza, croquet, fine roads. 
Terms reasonable. The Misses SARGEANT. 


The Poplars Lake Champlain, 


Chimney Point, Vt. 
Beautiful location. Special rates to families 
for season. Ek. A. TRIMBLE. 

LAKE HOUSE 


LARRABEES POINT, VT. 
Before arranging your outing write for 
booklet describing the most charming loca- 


tion on Lake 
HAR DAVIS, Proprietors. 


APARTMENTS 


New York City Soret apartment 


large, cool 
outside rooms, well AF, piano, tele- 
phone, bath. Rent for two or three months, 
$9) per month. This apgrtment costs me $100) 
unfurnished. Address F. WEBST 


245 West 104th St. (corner of | Broadway). 


URNISHED APARTMENT, July 

ist to Sept. 25th. 10 large rooms, ail out- 
side, 2 baths, cool and airy, near Subway. on 
Riverside. References required, SMITH, 
28380 moennee, cor. 112th St., New Y ~ 4 


SUMMER CAMPS 


Camp WILpwoop 
Where Boys Really “Camp Out” 


MOOSEHEAD LAKE 
MAINE 


24—September 2 


Camping, cruising, fishing, land and water 
sports, under the personal supervision of col- 
lege men of strong character, refinement and 
sympathy with boys. Small parties will camp 
out with licensed guide and counselors in the 
heart of the Maine woods. Manual training, 
tutoring, and music if desired. For catalogue 
address SUMNER R. HO DR, 

Hotél Believ ue, Mass. 


— 


Camp Wonposet Lame, 


A private camp for boys, on the 
shore of the lake. An ideal spot fora boy to 
spend thessummer. Highest references. 
information apply to] ROBERT TIN DALE, 
31 East 7ist St., Y. City. 


bas oo LUNKSOOS for boys, near 

t. Ktaadn,. 3d season. 20-mile 

canoe Booklet free. B. SenseniG, A.M., 
. Mt. Pleasant Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LOCATED BY 
FOR GIRLS 
High altitude, fine scenery ; healthful outdoor 
life: tutoring if desired ; trained nurse in al- 
tendance. dress Mr. and Mrs. HowarpD 
A.LMy, Box 72, Olneyville, Rhode Island. 


ealth in the mountains. Delightful loca- 

tion. Young girls or eee needing moth- 
er’s care received, Highest 
sicians and others. 


t ’ 
boating. fathers. Goll, 


kee 


For’ 


| 


THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED DEPARIMENT 


SUMMER CAMPS 


SUMMER CAMPS 


REAL ESTATE 


OQUAGA LAKE, N. Y. 

(Catskills).* Boys 8-18. 7th year. Athletic 
sports, manual training, nature study, tutor- 
ing— all by specialists. Supervision entirely 
by es teachers. House or tent. Open 
une 8. gular season July and August. 
125. illustrated booklet. Carvin L. Lewis, 
A.M.., 107 St. James Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1251-L Prospect. 


CAMP CHESTERFIELD 


FOR BOYS 
Lake Spofford, N. H.) 
the advantages of the ordinary boys’ 
ros- 
y's 


“"Weleeieel. E. B. SMITH, Brattleboro, Vt. 


BIRCHMONT 


CAMP 


For Girls and Young Women 
East Wolfeboro,N.H. Open July and August 


Located on the famous Governor Went- 
worth estate overlooking Lake Wentworth. 
Specially constructed buildings and_ tents. 
Life in the open. Nature study, sports, pic- 
nics. Tytoring as desired. Safe, congenial 
surround ings pecial care of health. Booklet 
on ee Address vay of Or Directors, 

ir. aad Mrs. AMBRIE ELD 
66a Fayette St. Mass. 


CAMP ROCKLAND 


The Summer amp (Camp Rockland) 

of the Rockland Military Acad 2 

located on Mascoma Lake, in the W rite 
Mountains, N. H. Parents wishing a 
lace where their boys will be safe, mare 

instructed may address E. E. F BENCH 

5 Seminary Hull, West Lebanon, N 


NAUTICAL CAMP 


al 
camp with many of its own. Read our 
you make plans for your 


“ Wychmere,”’ in Casco Bay, Me. 
Cruising from Cape Cod to Bar Harbor in 
48 ft. aux. sloop. One design racing fleet. 
Power boat. ,Deep sea Sehing and dredging. 
Canoe trips into Maine woods. Ball team 
‘rack team. Special tutorin Booklet. 
. MacMILLAN, hys. dir... 


WwW Academy, Worcester, Mass. 


WILDMERE lesion, Maine 


Region, Maine) 


The kind of vacation that 
does good. Mountain 
clintbing, canoeing, fish 
ing— the life a boy loves 
oaching trip through the 
W hite Mountains. New 
bungalow, new dining 
hall ; 30-foot launch. Super- 
vision and companionship 
of cotlege-bred leaders and 
masters. Tutoring it cde- 
sired. Resiient Physician. 
Kighth season  beyins 
June 27th. Booklet on*re- 
quest. IRVING L. WOOD- 

MAN, Ph.B., Adelphi AcaJemy, Brookiyn, N. Y. 


Forest Hill Camp 


Amidst the foothills of the Rangeleys.. — 
son is from July 3d to August 28t 


George Dudley Church, Farmiagton, Maine 


ADIRONDACK CAMP 


For Boys under sixteen 
Lake George. Season, July 1—Sept. 7 


A remarkably successful camp. Booklet 
explains why this camp appeals to boys and 

rents. Address Evias G. Brown, A.B., 

{1.D., 481 West 145th St., New York City. 


CAMP OXFORD 


Maine 
A superior Summer Camp for. 

season. son's are al/ 44° 

let. Address A. CALDWE AM 


“OLD HOME” 
DAMARISCOTTA, ME. 
Outing for Girls under fifteen. Personal 
supervision by experienced teachers. Rates 
moderate. Miss k. Hiscock, Quincy, Mass. 


‘AMP KEEWATIN for Boys in 
/ the Wiseonsin Woods. Experi- 
enced teachers and college Athletics, 
swimming, canoeing, saddle ponies; long 
trips. Expert Separate camp for 


oldér Booklet i. KENDREGAN, 
137 Kuapp St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Cam A Real Summer Camp for Boys 
igeated Pines at Lake 
Innecoo » Mosquitoes. 
Winnecook - 1 from own farm. 
e Boys sleep on beds made of fir 
Unity, Me, Kor booklet address 
Camp Wake Robin 
For particular address 
E. B. MILLER. Woodland, N. Y. 
CAMP WELLESLEY FoR 
Ossipee, Ninth season. New bduild- 
nes» complete equipment, tennis, baseball ; 
al boys taught to swim ; trips, life in tents; 
Illustrated circular. Address 
Weilesley, Bass. 


all water craft. 
Kkdward Augustine Benner, Prin. 


Come 

amp Lake Winnipesaukee 
New H penn White Mountains. Fourth 
season opens July 6. Rowing, swimming, 
athletics ; instruction optional. 

The Misses BLAKE, 127 W. 56th St., N. Y. 


REAL ESTATE 
CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT 
O RENT—Furnished Cottage, 4 


rooms, high elevation. spring water, + good 
Picture dake near 
Scoville, Litchthield . Cornwall, Conn. 


pperesins in farms and small summe 
homes in beautiful Litchfield _Hills— the 
ee of Ct. . Su 


$800 to W.H. 
CUBA 

CUBAN LAN DS— Best citrus fruit lands 

in the world. Small tracts, 10 to 100 acres; 

and 1,000 acre tracts for devélopment com- 


—— Circulars and correspondence. Cuban 
Colonial Land Company, Port Huron, Mich. 


KENTUCKY 


Country Estates 


In the Kentucky Blue Grass Region 
the home of the finest horses and cattle. 


rb views, fine drives. 
‘omlinson, Winsted, Ct. 


All 


social and educational advantages in = 
‘Athens of the West’’ on model roads. $10,000 
to $100,40. C. K. Oldham, Lexington, Ky. 
MAINE 


( nobeasve Island. To let, furnished 

cottage of § rooms, near water ; "pleas intl 
situated; good view of Casco Bay: g 
drinking water. Epwarp P. HAMILTON, 
683 Forest Ave., Portiand, Maine. 


FOR RENT 


Large, new country house 
and stable, Falmouth 


Foreside, Casco Bay, Sve miles north of 
Portland, Maine: renta Fo rticulars 
inquire of GEORGE Wé ODWA D., 


709 North American Building, Philadelphia. . 


Portsmouth Harbor 


Several desirable modern cottages of nine 
to fourteen rooms and bath ;ebeautifully situ- 
ated on the ocean side in a region finely 
wooded and diversified. Address 


S. E. JENNISON, Agt., Kittery Point, Me. 
Maine 


CAMP “CARIBOU 


Summer cottage on lake shore, facing 
mountains. Large. Fully furnished. Seven 
chambers, bathroom, hot and cold «water, 
spring water. Bathing beach. Long distance 
telephone. Through Pullmans to lake. Trout 
fishing (brook and lake). Daily mail. Rental, 
$400 to September 20th, $450 to October 15th, 
includes boats, ice, fuel, te lephone, linen, 
silver, and all equipment. hoto- 
graphs, and particulars, DER 

63 Blackstone St., 


S..SN 
Mass. 


FOR SALE Ideal summer or perma- 

nent home, high elevation, 

fine view and scenery, 15-roomed house, in 

good shape ; large lawn ; desirable property. 
W. H. PLATT, Box 355, Bethel, Conn. 


Camp Waubeno 


(ror BOYS) 

Camping, canoeing, fishing, woods life. 
ALGONQUIN PARK, CANADA 
Genuine oipein on many, lakes in primitive 
forests. July, August. My son enjo 
every minute with you, and looks forward 
next summer with you.”’ In charge of 
Geo. G. Brower, A.M., Tracy, A.B < 


Instructors in 
BorpENnTowN (N.J.) Micrrary Instirute. 


For Rent from July Ist 
Furnished House 


in the country, near Hartford, Conn., a very 
cool spot, large shade trees, one half mile 
from trolley ; seven sleeping rooms, running 
water, electric : hts, open fireplaces ; oppor- 

and tennis, three minutes’ 


tunities for gol 
{rik from Course. For photograph, terms, 
pete pply to S. H. Williams, Glastonbury, Ct. 


Quvemer for at Camp Contoocook. 
Healthful, athletic season owe 28 to 


Aug.28. Book ‘let, etc., of Rev. F. A. GRAY, 
Hill, Mass. , or of Dr M. VOOR: 
HEES, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Wyonegonic Camps 


For Girls { Maine 


Tro RENT, July and August, Com- 
pletely urnished Home. Choi- 
cest residential section New Haven. Per- 
iectly accessible, yet amidst trees and fields. 
Personal references desir Address “* Pros- 
pect Hill,” P. O. Drawer 9, New Haven, Ct. 


Furnished cot- 
Ogunquit, Me. tage, frooting 
on the ocean ; lawn, shade trees, studio, la 
bedrooms, fireplaces, two complete bat 
rooms, servants’ rooms with lavatory; run- 
ning water throughout the house; icehouse. 
HAMILTON EASTERFIELD, Ogunquit, Me. 


PROUTS NECK ,72., 


3 cottages, artistically furnished, 2 bathrooms. 

Ocean front, woods . Also island on 

Kennebert near Bath. Write for booklet. 
HUR B. HOMER, Quincy, Mass. 


_, MASSACHUSETTS 
FARMS IN NEW ENGLAND 


Illustrated circular free upon re receipt of address 
P. F. 21 Minot . Boston, Mass, 


Berkshire Co., Mass. 


For rent, from J uly Ist, a 10-room cottage well 
ecnaee and all modern conveniences. Mrs. 
A. M. Savace, % Franklin St., Lee, Mass. 


CLOVER COTTAGE 
PINE ORCHARD, CONN, 
Fully furnished; open fireplace. large living 


Illustrated booklet on application. 
Mr, and Mrs. C. E. Coss, ridg 


room, nine sige rooms, electric li hting. 
W.H Springheld, 


For sale or to rent, house of 13 
rooms. beside laundry apd our 
buildi ngs An acre ~ i 
with s ade trees. 


od 
good good repair, only 20 recs ‘from 


| 


THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED. DEPARTMENT 


REAL ESTATE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW YORK 


EAST SANDWICH 
CAPE COD MASS. 


For rent, commodious nine-room house and 
bath ; furnished complete even to piano. Fine 
view of land and sea ; convenient to every- 
thing ; ten minutes’ walk to shore ; excellent 
drinkin water. Price for season "$300, In- 

owner 


uire o 
ti. P P, HOLWAY, Spring Hill P. O., Mass. 


Falmouth, Cape Cod 


Summer cottages to let. Deshabe propert, 
for sale; also a number of far 


FREDERICT. L AWRENG E, RealEstate 


Jor Sale, HUNTRESS HOUSE, pri- 
vate sanatorium for tubercular patients ; 
modern improvements ; lecation very desir- 
able, being at the entrance to Mass. State San. 
Business very successful. Best reasons 
for selling. S. Hv NTRESS, Rutland, Mass. 


To let, furnished, for 
Berkshire Hills summer, very desira- 
ble Leonia dwelling. Low rent. 
TENNEY, Williamstown, Mass. 


ust Read this, Please! High grade 
125-acre farm, $80 worth of pine, plenty of 
wood, cuts 35 tons hay, 150 prime fruit trees, 
2 story white house, green 
7 hireplaces, fine cellar, piazza. Stable 40x76, 
clapboar ded, carriage, tool, and icehouse. 
Elevation 900 ft., excellent view, lake 4 mile. 
. F. D. and telephone. $2,600, Catalogue on 
request. C. H. KNIGHT, Peterboro 


NEW JERSEY 
SHED 


Nine-room house on Mountain Ave., in 

Upper Montclair, minutes 

from the station. 
kK 


Address Rev 
Fourth 22d St., York. 


South Orange Beauty 


Modern, 11 rooms, steam ; stable ; lot 100x200 


inds, 12 rooms, 


five minutes D., L. & W.: select neighbor 
ho terms, if taken at once. 
G. WITHROW 


345 St, East N. J. 


FOR RENT #100 for the Sea- 


son, large furnished 
house in a Berkshire (Mass.) v illage, 
1,500 feet above sea level. ‘Trout brook ; pine 
grove ; 15 acres land ; running water.in house. 
Address “ Suffie,”’ 2,509, Outlook. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Two adults to occupy house 


in BROOKLYN for summer months fent 
free. References. 2,479, Outloo 


Worcester, Mass. 


Estates. New residence; also lots, restrict- 
ed: elevation 600 ft. Beautiful poms, health- 
ful; best schools. J. H. HOWLAND, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Dublin, N. H. 


TOP FARM 


Elevation 1,350 feet ; 2 miles from village, 3 
miles from . Station ; 240 acres land, 3,00 
cords standing ‘wood and lumber; cottage 
house, barns and small buildings; in excel- 
lent repair; will keep more than’ 2) cows ; 
plenty of fruit; fine mountain views. JOH 

BALDWIN, Owner, East Jaffrey, N. H. 


cottace in DUDLin, New Hampshire 
Near Mt. Monadnock and Lake. 5 master’s 
and 3 servants’ bedrooms; all modern sani- 
tary conveniences; a stable: a bathhouse 
near lake. Apply to HENRY D. ALLISON, 
Dublin, New Hampshire. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


TO LET 


A delightful summer residerce. 14 rooms, all 
conveniences; pure water, good plumbing, 
electric lights. Carriage, man and cook can 
be hired desired. 

. M. PITMAN, Jackson, N. H. 


For Sale in 


KEENE, N. H. 


Handsome brick residence of fourteen 
rooms, two bath rooms, and laundry ; together 
with large stable and grounds, 222 feet somtage 
by 4co .eet, centrally located on one of the 
best residential streets in one of the most 
beautiful of the smaller cities of New England, 
where the State and local taxes are low. The 

roperty is in a repair, has superb elms, 
fruit trees, garden, granolithic walks, fixtures 
for electric and gas lighting, hot water and 
furnace heatinz, and other modern conven- 
ences. Would make an idea! summer or per- 
manent home. Can be pao at a low price 
to settle an estatc. Apply 

Estate of Jutia B Keene, N. H. 


7 OR SALE OR at Summer Cot- 
tage, Randolph, N Two acres; 
hardwood floors, seven “bedrooms, open 
nickel plumbing, bath and toilet rooms, but- 
ler’s pantr kitchen, laundry, cold storage. 
Price $5,000, rent $350 per season. Apply 


to W.C. REID, 127 E. 23d St., N. Y. City. 


NEW YORK 


Adirondacks 


Camp and cottage sites for sale on 


LAKE PLACID 


Virgin forest, adjoining the State Park, 
southeastern exposure, near most popular 
resort in the Adirondacks. 


Dr. CHAS. D. ALTON, Lake Placid, N. Y. 


A Home Site 


on the Hudson 


in Westchester County, at the terminus of the 
Outer Electric Zone of the New York Centra 
Road, within one hour-—at completion 
of electrification forty minutes—from Grand 
Central Station, with 52 trains a day at pres- 
ent and a much larger number later. 

A tract of a little over 100 acres, ranging 
from 200 to 500 feet above the river, with un- 
surpassed views commanding a sweep of the 
river for upwards of twenty miles and oqnet 
ful back country hill views. A limited 
portten of this splendid tract will a sol 

is spring in plots of {rom 2 to 10 acres each. 
If you are interested in the Old English Cot- 
tage, or Bungalow, or Craftsman architecture, 
in a matchless location for such, send for 
descriptive circular, ““A Home Site on the 
Hudson.”’ Tue KircHaAwan Hitts Es- 
TATES, Croton-on-the- Hudson, New York. 


oint o’ Woods, Long Island. 
L 8&room bungalow, new, furnished ; ocean 
view from wide veranda. eason $350; July, 
$150" APRs $200. For particulars address 

OWNER, 542 Hancock St. .. Brooklyn. 


ALL IN ONE 


Splendid INVESTMENT, paying FARM, 
country HOME with unsurpassed views. 
Only 35 miles from New York. 


275 ACRES @ $165 
Fertile ridgeland, southern exposure, 
houses commanding the view, beautiful m 2 
land, elevation running from 600 to 900 mate 
well watered, macadam road to cit Can be 
bought right. For further nesticnlass write 
COOLEY & WEST, Inc., White Plains, N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Adirondack Camps 
ST. REGIS LAKES _ 
UPPER and LOWER SRRANAC 
1d LAKE PLACID 
jeautifully located. Attrectively wrnished. 
Vv. DURYEE 


Real Estate, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 


If you want a cottage, a camp, a building 
site, or forest landsynear Paul Smith’ s, Sara- 
nac Lake, or Lake Placid. apply to) WILLIAM 
RoBeRTs at Saranac Lake, 


yor Sale, on Beaver River, Adirondacks, 
in club grounds, Large Lot with log 
cabin, near river, fine view anes ; Spring open 
fireplaces. Address C. W. »), Wendell 


House, Wendeil Ave., Piitefiele Mass. 


Onteora in the Catskills 


List of cottages to rent now ready. 

MOORE & WYCKOFF, 

546 Fifth Ave. lelephone 1263 Bryant. 
with three bedrooms, 

A Little Camp convenient to the Crater 

Club for table board, $100 rental for the sum- 

mer. Circular and information on request. 

Also stone house with five bedrooms in s- 


sex village, $175. JOHN HAM, 
Essex-on-Lake Champlain, N. 


Rockgi rt Springs, 


Bradford Co., Penn. 
shingle summer cottage (fur- 
nished), inside — wainscoted, large fire- 
ylaces, one bathroom. Fine water supply 
rom driven well (150 feet through ny 
House built on rock at about 1,700 feet aoe 
sea level. Property includes tennis court an 
woods, and commands extensive views; is 
within easy walk of mineral spring. Good 
roads, agreeable neighbors. Rent for season 
$3100. Address Agents, Messrs. SUON E and 
BROOKS, Canton, Penn. 


Mt. Pocono, Pa. 


For Rent, Summer HMome 


Furnished. Modern in every detail. Seven 
bedrooms, two baths, laundry, fui nace, stone 
fireplace. Large grouncs, icehouse. Long 
distance telephone. Mail delivered twice 


daily. 
H.C. LOCKWOOD, Mount Pocono, Pa. 
RHODE i SLA N D 


Furnished Cotta es 
Newport, R. I. Ocean front oats 


bines seashore and ce a Rent or 
sell. Pians, photos, etc., 
of ‘E. . Box 1, 


Stone and 


Co 35 UNTRY 


Residences. Farms, Cottages, Hotels, Stores, 


rit every where. Catalog ‘ree. 

rs wishing to seil call or write. 
PHILLIPS & WELLS, D3 Tribune Building. N.Y. 
ESTHAMPTON, L. I. —Sum- 


mer Cottage to rent, furnished, 9 
rooms and bath, 5 bedrooms, modern plumb- 
ing, near water; attractive location; select 
A. SPINK, W esthampton 
Beach, L. 1., or 20 Lefferts P l., Brooklyn, 


WASHINGTON 


‘ECU RITIES—6'\ and 7% MORT- 
O GAGES on improved real estate with 
income. Interest collected free of charge 
Cathoun, Denny & Ewing, Ine., 
21-207 Alaska Building, Seattle, Wash. 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 
practical prob- 
lems of European 

H. H. POWERS Price 2) cents, 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


The Art of Trave A book devoted to 
Travel. 180 pp. 
2v Trinity Place, 


| 
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For July 


THE GREAT 
NORTHWEST 


J.F.CARR 


3 ¢ ~ 
M. ; Ip 20 


WWASHBURN- CROSBY 


GOLD MEDAL F 


COPY RIGHT-13906. WASHBURN-CROSBY CO. MINNEAPOLIS. MINN 


Handling the Flour Question — Right 
Yes 
or No. 
Do you want 
common flour | 
and common re- 
sults, or do you I 
want GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 4 
and very superior results? ® 
Simple question, but one that si A 
means a great deal in your home. : 
Your dealer has GOLD MEDAL FLOUR: ey 
Buy.GOLD MEDAL FLOUR. , 
| 


OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


OFF ON HER MISSION OF LIGHT 


Our home teacher for the blind, who is herself without sight, 
found a woman whose recent BLINDNESS HAD DRIVEN HER 
TO DESPERATION ; this pupil now says, “I can never thank you 
enough for.what you have taught me. I NO LONGER DREAD THE 
LONG, HOPELESS DAYS. | too now can work and help.” 
Won’t you, WHO CAN READ THIS, WHO CAN SEE THE 
BEAUTIFUL WORLD IN ITS SUMMER LOVELINESS, help 
us to give ** light through work ’’ to the blind men and women, 
who are forced to sit friendless and powerless in stuffy tenements, and 
to whom ALL DAYS ARE ALIKE DARK AND DREARY? 
52% = Speaking of the many blind people (we know 2,300 in Greater New ~ 

: York), this blind teacher says, ‘«* WE CAN TEACH THEM HOW 
TO BE BLIND, FOR WE HAVE BEEN FORCED TO LEARN THAT OURSELVES. 
We can cheer them and show them how to work IF THE SEEING PEOPLE WILL 
ONLY HELP US.’”’ Won’t you brighten some of these lives? 

$10 pays for 20 lessons in reading, writing, sewing, knitting or a handicraft at the pupils’ homes. 

$50 pays for a teacher’s salary for one month. 

$6,000 a year runs our Workshop for Blind Men. 

We have been offered $33,000 on the condition that we aoe up the amount of a 000. 
Will you not help us to complete this working capital ? 

All donations will be gratefully acknowledged by the 
Treasurer, HERBERT S. BARNES Secretary, WINIFRED HOLT 
44 East 78th Street 


NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR THE BLIND 


President, V ice- Presidents, : 
Richard Watson Gilder Helen Keller Dr. F. Park Lewis 


FARM MORTGAGES JUNE (OTH 


on Improved Farm Lands toe Usit Ownels io 
are Preferred Investments 


Seattle properties on June roth. 
BECAUSE 


™ 


The annual double earnings to date of - 
Units are as follows: 
No. I, from increase, 16 2-3°), from rent, 6 1-2%, total 23 1-6% 


|. Principal secure, being usually 40% No.4, ‘15%, from interest, 6%. “* 21% 
based on product- TRUSTEE PROPERTY NO. 6 
SEATTLE 


2. Income large and certain, annual 
crops from land itself paying interest. 

3. A Farm Mortgage is an investment 
that you alone own and control. 


Our North Dakota and Minnesota 
5% and 5%% Farm Mortgages 


Are on personally inspected farms, 

Perfect titles guaranteed. 

Collection of interest and principal 
made promptly without expense. to In- 
vestor. 

Write for particulars of mortgages 
meeting your especial requirements 


WELLS & DICKEY COMPANY 


Bankers 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


Steel, fireproofed, eight stories, full half 
block, best business district, granite, 
terra cotta, 8, elevators, absolutely 
UNENCUMBERED. 

Picture in Outlook May 18th. 


Total increase now over $300,000. 


UNITS in this property are advanced from 
$1,000 to $1,050; we have reserved a 
limited number of Units until July rst 
at the initial price of gee and $100 
for one-tenth of a Unit 


These Units will pay more than 7°) when 
the building is completed. ey pay 
6% during construction. 


This is your last eppreny to secure 
these Units at this price. te- 
for 


day 
Trustee No. 6."’ 


The Trustee Company of Los THE TRUSTEE 
Angeles SECURITIES COMPANY 
The Trustee Company of Spokane No. | Wall St.; New York 


The trustee Company of Seattle 


Established 1878 Capital and Surplus $500,000 


LOS ANGELES SPOKANE 


THE 
= 
I 
= 


